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This guide can help counselors 
und teachers help students, grades 
sevcu through twelve, to look re- 
alistically at themselves and at 
careers in the Arts and Humanities 
Because native talent alone does 
not assure "success" in Arts and 
Humanities occupations, students 
need knowledge about themselves, 
about the fields rhey might enter, 
and about appropriate pathways to 
career -goals . 

The guide assists counselors 
and classroom teachers to wbrk 
with groups of students or indi- 
viduals in acquiring knowledge 
through these methods: 

• Activities through which 
students examine their in- 
terests, aptitudes, abili- 
ties, experiences, and 
values as specifically 
related to Arts and Human- 
ities fields (Chapter One) 

• Suggestions of more tradi- 
tional career education i 
counseling strategies, / 
including descriptions of 
occupational interest in- / 
ventories and aptitude / 
tests (Chapter Two) 

• Lists of possible sources 
through which students/can 
obtain detailed inforprt'ation 
about Arts and Humanities 
occupations (Chaptef Three) 

/ 



• A discussion of educational 
pathways through which stu- 
dents can prepare for a 
career in Arts and Humanities 
fields (Chapter Four). 

Because many of the young people 
expressing to counselors a serious 
interest in Arts and Humanities 
careers are gifted and talented 
students. Chapter Five comments 
on some aspects of counseling 
these students. The chapter also 
points to sources of additional 
information about gifted and tal- 
ented students. 

Regular public school counselors 
increasingly are responsible for 
working with physically disabled 
young people who formerly attended 
special schools. Technical Edu- 
cation ^Research Centers, 44 Brat- 
tle Street, Camb Ige, Massachu- 
/setts 02138, is preparing for 
/ Spring 1977 publication a manual 
to assist secondary school guid- 
ance personnel in counseling phys- 
ically disabled students who are 
mainstreamed. An arts clearing- 
house. The National Arts and 
the Handicapped Information Ser- 
vice, Box 2040, Grand Central 
Station, New York, New York 10017, 
provides lists of information 
centers, sources of technical 
assistance, and consultants know- 
ledgable about arts programs and 
facilities for the handicapped. 
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The Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren and ERIC Clearinghouse on 
^Handicapped and Gifted Children 
are both located at 1920 A^ssoci-' 
ation Drive, Reston, Virginia 
22091. By writing to the Nation- 
al Center on Educational Media 
and Materials for the Handicapped, 
220 W. 12th Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
43210, counselors can obtain the 
aduress of regional center*- which 
lend materials . 

V 

For a_l_l^ students, the principal 
philosophy underlying the career 
counseling strategies in this 
guide is that the Arts and Human-^'^ 
itics occupational clusters in- 
clude a wide range of jobs not 
just those that receive great pub- 
licity. The list of job titles 
in Appendix A reveals the variety 
of occupations in Aits fields 
(wliich we have classified as 
dance, music, theater and media, 
visual arts and crafts, writing) 
and in Humanities (education, 
history, social sciences i lan- 
guages, law, museum work> philo- 
sophy, religion, humanities li- 
brarianship) . 

The guide and its companion 
documents which are listed on the 
inside front cover, were written 
under contract with the U.S. 
Office of Education as part of a 
series of curriculum development 
projects ba^ed on the USOE scheme 



V 

of 15 occupational clusters. The 
Arts and Humanities cluster pro- 
ject materials were pilot tested 
in Bradford, Vermont; Framingham, 
Massachusetts; and New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Counselors and teach- 
ers in the test sites found the 
material in this guide valuable 
in helping students explore ca- 
reers :.n the Arts and Humanities; 
students in the pilot-test sites 
were highly motivated by the 
activities in Chapter One to con- 
sider their futures . Such career 
exploration and planning become 
vitally important for an individ- 
ual's sense of identity if we 
agree with Donald Super that. 

In choosing an occupation 
one is, in effect, choosing 
a means of implementing a 
sei f-concept . ^ 

As the major developer of^ Career 
Guidance in the Arts and Humani - 
ties: Activities, Information , 
and Resources for Grades 7-12 , 
I wish to thank the project staff 
for providing special knowledge 
about occupations and learning 
resources: Michael Allosso, -he- 
ater and media; Ellen Andrewij, 
crafts; Richard Cornel 1,. dance, 
mnsic; Sheila Dubman, visur.l arts; 
Jean Workman, liumanities; and the 
project librarian, Peggy Kapisov- 
,sky. 

Phyllis Ritvo 

Cambridge , Massachusetts 

November, 1976 



^ Donald E. Super, The I\sychology of Careers ( New York: Harper 
and Row, 195 7) p. 196. ^ '~ 
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1. CAREER EXPLORATION/SELF- ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 
DIRECTLY RELATED TO 
ARTS AND HUMANITIES CAREERS 



INTRODUCTION 



This chapter presents nine acti- 
vities which will: 

Help students assess their 
interests, abilities, values, 
and goals 

* Provide some knowledge about 

• Arts and Humanities occupa- 
tions 

Help students understand 
themselves in relation to ^ 
those occupations 

Enable students to make ten- 
tative or firm plans for 
iiheir educational and occu- 
pational futures . 

Although students change over 
time, carrying out the activities 
should help them determine what 
is important to them, what ques- 
tions to ask, and what informa- 
tion to coiisider in making deci- 
sions -- now and later. The 
results of participating in any 
or all nine activities can be 
used in future decision-making, 
particularly if each student 
maintains a personal . "career plan 
•workbook," containing forms, test 
scores, notes on occupational re- 
search, and so forth. 



Each of the nine activities can 
be conducted independently or as 
part of a sequence in a mini- 
course led by a counselor and/or 
classroom teacher. Sessions with 
small groups of students offer the 
double benefit of using the lead- 
er's time efficiently and allowing 
students to interact. If used in- 
dependently, an activity could 
serve as an introduction to other 
career education activities in a 
regular classroom subject or as a 
special project for an interested 
individual. If used as a mini- 
course or unit, the activities 
could be conducted in the same or- 
der as presented in this chapter, 
moving from simple to more sophis- 
ticated activi ties, and concluding 
with a session which summarizes 
results of previously conducted 
activ .ties . 

Although the activities focus on 
Arts and Humanities careers, coun- 
selors can adapt then to other 
occupational clusters . Classroom 
teachers, parent or community vol- 
unteers, and students could assist 
with the research necessary for 
, adapting the activities. 



ACTIVITY 1: HERE I AM, WORLD! 



Purpose 

With this questionnaire, students can describe for 
themselves their general self-knowledge, achieve- 
ments, limitations, interests, family, work values, 
physical characteristics, personality traits, risk- 
taking dimensions, and future plans. 

Procedures 

Reproduce from this guide a questionnaire for each 
participant, and include the questions at the end 
according to whether students are on the middle 
school/ junior high level or senior high level. If 
the questionnaires are taken home to be filled out, 
students should answer the questions without assis- 
tance from family or friends. 

Fol low-up 

The ^'Here I Am, World!" activity provides a useful 
base for career counseling discussions. At the 
counselor's discretion, students can share some or 
all responses in a group setting. By keeping the 
questionnaire in a ^'career plan workbook," a student 
can note changes and new experiences upon progressing 
in school . 
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Here I Am, World! 



Name: Date: 
Age: Grade: 

School-Related Questions 

1. What Subjects do I like most? 1) 2) 3) 

2. What subjects do I like least? 1) ^2) 3) 



3. In what subjects do I 



do my best work? 1) 2) 3) 



4. In what subjects do jJ do my worst work? 1) 2) 3) 

5. My study habits are excellent ^good fair po^r. 

6. My grades tell the story of how well I can do in school. 
^^'es ^No If no, please explain: 



7. I have participated in or am planning to participate in the 
following extra-curricular activities: 



Work-Related Questions 

8. When I was a child, I wanted to be a 

9. Now I think I want to be a 

(Check one of the following.) I am very sure, ^somewhat 

sure, ^unsure that this is a good choice for me. 

10. Do I have to go to college to do this kind of work? Yes ^N'o 
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11. I have had the following jobs (either fo • pay or without pay): 

a. d. 

b . e . 

c. f. 
Underline the ones you enjoyed. 
Circle the ones you ^isliked. 

12. An ideal job for me would have the following characteristics: 

a. . 
b. 

c. 

15. I will be unhappy if I find myself working in a job where I have to 
a. 
b. 
c. 

14. I hope I hever have to work with people who are: 
a. 

b. 
c. 

15. I think three reasons why people work are: 
a. 

b. ■ 
c . 
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Leisure-Related Questions 

16. I like to do these activities in my free time: 
, a. d. 

b. . e. 

c. f. 
\ Underline those you do alone. 

Circle your favorites. 

17. I like to read the following kinds of books and magazines: 

18. I have taken or plan to take the following lessons outside of 
school : 

19. If I had one full day to do anything I want, I would: 



Family--Related Questions 

20. My family wants me to be a ' to make a living. 

I think this is a good idea n a bad idea not sure. 

Please explain 

21. My family feel that I ^should should not go to college. 

22. Which of my qualities or habits does my family want me to change? 



1 ^ 
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General Questions 

23. My health is e xcellent g ood ^ fair poor. 

24. My energy level is high medium low. 

25. Do I'have any physical handicaps which might limit my career 
educational plans? For example, am I hard-of-hearing? 



26. Do I have any personality traits which might affect my choice 
jobs? For example, am T shy , sociable, impatient, independent ,c 



27. What do I think is my best quality? ^ 

28. What personal quality would I most like to change? 

29. What am I most proud of having done or being able to do? 
a. 

b. 
c. 

30. What are three of my weaknesses? 
a . 

b. 
c . 

31. Am I willing to get involved with new ideas, friends, or situa- 
tions, even if I don^t know whether they will work out? 

Yes Sometimes ^No 
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32. Up until now, what is the most important thing I know about myself? 



33. If my friends were to use one word or phrase to describe me, 
what would it be? 

34. When I am old, what do I want people to say about me? 



35. If I weren't me, what otlier person (real or fictitious) would I 

choose to be? 

Wliy ? 
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Additional Questions for Junior High School Students 



36. During high school, I plan to be in 

the vocational program 

the general program 

the college preparatory program 
the business progra^^. 

tiie distributive education program 

other ^ 

don^t know. 

37. I want to elect courses in these areas in high school: 

a. d. 

b. c. 

c. f- 

38. 1 plan to finish high schoo) . Yes ^No 

If no, please explain . 

39. I would like to talk with a counselor about my career and 
educational plans. Yes ^Mo 
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Addition al Que stions for Senior High School Students 

3ii>. I plan to finish high school. ^Yes ^No 

If no, please explainj 



37. When I leave high school, the first thing 1 plan to do is: 

get apprenticeship training 
get a job 

get married and work 

get married and not work 

go into military service 

attend a 2-year college 

attend a 4-year college 

attend a technical or career school 

take time off before doing any of the above 

other 

38. If I plan to go to college, it is becau? v (check all that apply] 

my family expects me to 

my family will pay the bills 

it wpuld be fun 

1 want to learn more through formal 

academic courses j 

I need it for the l^ind of work I am 

planning to do 

I don^t want to begin steady work yet 

it is not too different from what 

I have been doing in high school ' 

I '.-ouid like to live away from home 

I don't know much about other possibilities 

my friends are going 

other ^ \ 

39. I would like to talk with a counselor about my career and 
educational plans. Yes No 

16 
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ACTIVITY 2: OCCUPATIONAL CARD SORT 



Purpose 

This activity expands students* knowledge about the range of 
occupations in the Arts and Humanities occupational clusters. 
In choosing among them, students begin to examine their per- 
sonal interests and aptitudes as they relate to work roles. 
Because the job titles specified are only a representative 
sample of the many hundreds in the Arts and Humanities, the 
counselor may desire to add others which are important to a 
particular student population. Appendix A, "Job Titles in 
the Arts and Humanities,'* provides a more complete list. 

Procedures 

One method of conducting the Occupational Card Sort requires 
the counselor or students to duplicate and cut the job cards, 
and reproduce the response form according to the number of 
participants. When the materials are prepared, each student 
should: 

1. receive two sets of cards one of Arts jobs and 
one of Humanities jobs. These are kept separate 
from each other. For identification' purposes , each 
card has an A (Arts) or H (Humanities) in the upper 
right-hand corner. 

2. divide the Arts cards into three piles according to 
jobs which students might like to do, those they are 
indifferent to, and those they would not like to do. 

3. rank order those in the "like to do" pile and write 
the titles of the top ten (if there are that many) 
on the response form. 

A. still using the Arts cards, divide them into three 
new piles according to jobs which students have the . 
aptitude to do, students do not know if they could 
do, students do not think they have the aptitude 
to do. • , 

5. rank order the Job titles in the '''aptitude" pile 
and write the top ten titles (if there are that 
many) on the res]K)nse fcrrn. 

6. if the same job titles appear in both lists, stu- 
dents should note them at the bottom of the csponse 
fonn. 

7. foj low the same steps in using the Humanities cards. 
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simpler procedure requires each student to read the list 
of jobs and choose one or more jobs of interest. To empha- 
.^ize the immediacy of the choice, the counselor could ask, 
/'If you were going to work tomorrow, which job would you 
most' like to do?" Students should then describe, either in 
writing or orally, the reasons for their decisions. 

Fol ■' v-up 

After completing the activities, students could discuss re- 
\lationships among tht:ir job choices (e.g., competencies 
required, amount and kind of education necessary, availa- 
bility of jobs). For example, many of the jobs may take 
place in one setting (such as theater), involve similar 
skills f<uch lis writing), or exist within the same field 
(such a ducation) . 

To facilitate independent occupational research by students, 
a letter beside the A on each job card designates the Student 
Guidebook of this series in which related occupational infor- 
mation appears . The code for the Guidebooks is as follows: 

D lixploring Dance Careers: A Student Guidebook 

M - Exploring Music Careers: A Student Guidebook 

T - Exploring Theater and Media Careers: A Student 
Guidebook 

V - Exploring Visual Arts and Crafts Careers: A 
Student Guidebook 

W - Exp loring Writing Careers: A Student Guidebook . 

When no other letter appears, this occupation exists in more 

than one Arts field. Because all the Humanities fields are 

combined in Exploring Careers in the Humanities , only the 
letter H is present. 

Many schools have occupational briefs and other career 
learning resources to supplement students' knowledge. The 
^'Occupational Information Form" in this chapter provides a 
concise manner of recording independent research about a 
specific occupation or field. 
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Arts Job Titles 
Dance, Music, Theater and Media, Visual Arts, Writing 



A-D 

Choreographer 
(creates new dances) 


A+H 

Special Librarian 
(helps people use 
materials related 
to a particular field) 


A-T 

. \ 

PI avwTi crVrf' 
r 1, cXj v> J. X ^ 1 1 


A-T 

Camera Operator 
j^riiins perrOiiiicinces j 


A-T 

Backstage Person 
(helps with scenery, 
costumes , lights , 
etc.) 


A-W 

Literary Agent 
(represents writer in 
selling work to pub- 
lisher) . 


A-M 

Vocalist 
(singer) 


A-T 

Actor 


A-T . 
Theater, Film, Tv 
(has overall authority) 


A-W 

Advertising Writer 


' A-T 

Stage Designer 
(creates ^cenery, cos- 

■hnmp*^ litrh"!"*^ sound. 

makeup or hairstyles) 


A-D 

Dancer 

/ 


A 

Arts Manager 
(manages business 
affairs for artists) 


■\ A-T 

Theater Manager 
(supervises business 
matters) 


A-T 

Editor 
(cuts and organizes 
film sections) 


A-M 
H 

Music Teacher 


A-T 

Circus Performer 


A-T 

Theater, Filjii, Tv 
Critic \ - 
(reviews perfomiailces) 
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A-W 


A-M 


A-W 


r 

Technical Writer 
(writes information 
about equipment) 


Record Company 


Literary Writer 
fnovelist. Doet. etc.) 


A-M 


A-W 


A-V 

H 


-Music Publisher 


Newspaper Reporter 


Art Teacher 


" A-M 


A-W 


A-T 
II 


Music Composer 


Bookstore Salesperson 


Drama or Film Teacher 


A-T 


A-M 


A-T 


Entertainer 
(performs "pantomime, 
comedy, macic, etc.) 


/"*":f:oncert Manager 

liJT'T'Ji'ncTpti mii*^i Pal 

I dJ. J. dll^CO lllLiOXV.'CXX 

performances) 


Artist's or 
Photographer's Model 


A-M 


A-V 


A-M 


Music Salesperson 


Photographer 


Music Therapist 
(works with emotionally 
or physically il 1 
people) 


A-M 


A-M 


A-D 


Sound liquipment 
Operator 
(operates mixing board 
anci orner eqiiipmenLj 


T 

Disc Jockey 


Dance Therapist 
(works with emotionally 
or phys i cally ill 
people) 


A-V 


A-V 


A-D 
H 


Applied A7-tist 
(creates art for 
practical purposes) 


Cartoonist ' 

/ 


Dance Teacher 


A-V 


A-W 


A-M 


Pine Artist 
(painter, sculptor, 
etc. ) 


Greeting Card Writer 


Instrumentalist 
(performing musician) 
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A-V 

Display or Sign 
Dpc i gner 


A7W 

Editor 
(chooses 'work to pub- 
lish, suggests changes 
in writers* work) 


A-T 

Theater, Movie, Tv 
Director 


A-W 

Public Relations 
Writer 


A-V 

Textile or Fashion 
Designer 


A-V . 
11 

Urban Planner 
(designs towns 
and cities) 


A-V 

Industrial Designer 

'y^LltJiJ-^ll^ lllcxi I Ul i ci V- L Li J. »a 

items) 


A-V" 
H 

Museum Educator 


A-W 

Textbook 'Sales 
Representative 
(sells texts to teach- 
ers , identifies writers; 


A-V 

Art Gallery 


A-V 

Architect 


A-T 

Broadcast .Journalist 
(annouiiccs on radio 
or tv) 


A-W 
H 

English Teacher 


A-M 

Musical Instrument 
Builder 


A-V . 

Photoengraver 
(prepares material 
for printing) 


A-T 

Script Writer 
(creates scripts 
for movies or tv) 


A-V 

Craftsperson 
(potter, weaver, etc.) 




A-M 

Music Conductor 


A-W . 

Arts Critic 
(reviews art openings, 
books , records , et c . ) 


- 


A'M 

Piano Tuner/ 
Technician 


A+11 

Arts Historian 
(studies and records 
past accomplishments 
in art, music, etc.) 
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V ■ 

' Humanities Job Titles 

Foreign Languages, History , Social Science 
Religion, Law, Education, Museum Work 



H 

Foreign Language 
Teacher 


H 

Special Needs Teacher 
(helps people who are 
blind, retarded, etc . ) 


H 

Religious Education 
Tfeacher 


H 

Clergyperson 

1 


H 

Museum Curator 
(studies , collects , 
and explains signifi- 
cant objects) 


H 

College Faculr,y 
Member 


li 

Geographer 
(studies 
space and place) 


H 

Special Librarian 
(^neips people ube ma- 
terials related to 
a specific field) 


Elementary School 
Teacher 


H 

Paralegal 
(helps lawyers) 


H 

Historian 
(studies the records 
of people and events) 


H 

Sociologist 
(studies groups 
of people) 


H 

Economist 
(studies exchange of 
products , services , 
"and money) 


H 

Foreign Language 
Interpreter 
[of the spoken word) 


H 

Secondary School 
Teacher 


H 

School Principal 


El 

Archivist 
(specialist in 
historical records) 


H 

Linguist 
(studies 
language structure) 


H 

Archeologist 
(studies objects 
used by people) 


H 

Museum Conservator 
(preserves 
museum obj ects) 


EI 

Political Scientist 

(studies 
political systems) 
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H 

Museum Director 


Judge 


H 

Foreign Language 
li anslator 
(of the vritten word) 


H 

Anthropologist 
(studies everything 
huijan) 


H 

School Counselor 


H 

Court Reporter 


- — ' — ' 




1 
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Response Form for Occupational Card Sor t 



ARTS 

1. Job Titles in "Like to Do" Pile 1. 
a 

b. 

c . 

d. 

e. 

f . [ 

g- 

h. ' ^ 

i . 

j • 

2. Job Title, n "Aptitudes" Pile 2. 
a 

b. 

c . 

d. . 

e. 

f . 

^ 

h. 

i . 

j 

3. Job Titles round in Both Piles 3. 
a . 

1) . 

c . 

d . ^ ^ 

e. 



HUMANITIES 

Job Titles in "Like to Do" Pile- 

a . ' 

b. 

c . 

d. 

e. 

f . 

g- : 

h. 

i . 

j • 

Job Titles in "Aptitudes" Pile 

a . ^ 

b. 

c . 

d. ^ ■ 

e . 

f . 

g- 

h. - 

i . 

j . 

Job Titles in Both Piles 

a, 

b. 



d. 

e . 
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ACTIVITY 5: 

WHAT DO I HAVE IN COMMON WITH ARTS AND HUMANITIES JOBS?* 



Purpose 

Because job satisfaction may depend on an individual/s per- 
sonal needs, this activity allows students to compare some 
characteristics of Arts and ; 'nanities occupations with their 
own requirements in a job. The occupations listed on the 
charts of job characteristics represent a sample of the many 
hundreds in the Arts and Humanities. Students should realize 
that jobs with the same title do not necessarily have identi- 
cal characteristics, especially with broad titles such as • 
'^commercial artist." 

Proce dures 

Each student should: 

1. examine the list of 15 job characteristics and choose 
five of importance to him/her 

v^^2. List these five characteristics. In order of import- 
ance, on the accompanying response form 

3. Using the charts and a ruler, follow the chosen 
characteristic down the columns on both pages and 
note five personally interesting occupations which 
have an X or S in the cell beside them 

4 . list these oc'cupat ions under the f i rst characterist i c 
on the response form 

5. follow the same steps for the other four choices 

6. note any occupations which appear more than once on 
the response form, stating the number of times they 
occur . 

Fol low- up 

Students may want to share their results. They could also 
mention other occupations which lave job characteristics 
similar to the ones they chose. 

Each student could conduct independent research on available 
career leariUng resources and complete the "Occupational 
Information Form" in this chapter. 



This activity is based on a modified version of material 
by Don Dillon in an article in the Sjiring 1975 volume of 
Occupat iona 1 Out look Quarterly . 
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ri:quirhi) job chaf^actl-ristics 
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DIRECTOR 
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REQUIRHl) JOB CHARACTERISTICS 



ECONOMIST 
EDITOR 

ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY TEACHER 

ENTERTAINER 

GEOGRAPHER 

HISTORIAN 

INTERPRETER/TRANSLATOR 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
LAWYER 

MUSEUM CURATOR 
MUSEUM TECHNICIAN 
MUSICIAN* 

NEWSPAPER REPORTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
POLITICAL SCIENTIST 
PRINTING TECHNICIAN 
PRODUCER (Theater, Film, Tv) 
SCIENTIFIC/TECHNICAL WRITER 
SOCIOLOGIST 

Code: S = Sometimes 
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Job Characteristics ^> 

Under line five characteristics which are important to you. 

1. Work with things (requires manual skills) 

2. Work with ideas (requires intellectual problem-solving) 
5. Help people 

4. Work near people 

5 . Self-expression 

6. Teamwork r 

1, Work independently (requires initiative, self-discipline, 
and organization) 

S. Supervision b>' others 

9. [direct others (requires Icadersnip abilities) 

10. Unusual or overtime hours 

11. Outdoor work 

12. Make decisions 

13. Physical endurance 

14. Work with details (requires thoroughness) 

15. Motivate others (requires communication skills) 

List characteristics in order of their importance to you, 
and then fill in job titles which require this characteristic 
(see accompanying chart) 

Characteristic # Characteristic ^ 

Jobs ^obs 
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Job Characteristics - 2 



Characteristic # Characteristic # 

Jobs Jobs 



Characteristic # 
Jobs 



List any occupations which appear more than once under the 
characteristics you have listed above. Note the number of 
time each occupation appears. 
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ACTIVITY 4: CAPSULl; WORK BIOGRAPHIES 



Purpose 

Condensed from personal interviews w Lth people who work in 
Arts and Humanities occupations, the capsule work biographies 
help students to: 

• become interested in a variety of careers 

• learn about differences in the ways people view 
tlVeir work 

• differentiate among tasks performed by Arts and 
Humanities practitioners 

• develop realistic notions about some occupations within 
Arts and Humanities fields 

• make cognitive and affective decisions. 

These work biographies are not necessarily representative of 
the way all practitioners view their work; as case studies of 
individual attitudes, they i^re effective in stimulating^ stu- 
dents* tliinking about careers. 

P rocedures 

Students can read independently all or a portion of the 
personalized work histories; the counselor can read them aloud, 
or tape each biograpliy for students to hear individually or 
in a group. After reading or 1 LStenitjg to each case study, 
each student or team of students marks the appropriate job 
title on the response form. Before or after checking the 
answer key, students can discuss answers and their reasons 
for choosing particular answers to gain in cognitive decision- 
making skills. For affective decision-making, students can 
choose three of the occupations and discuss oral.ly or in writ- 
ing those aspects which appeal to them. 

Fol low-up 

The discussion topics and provocative questions ii Section B 
of this chapter will help students examine their own work 
experiences and values. Individual research of the three 
occupations chosen by each student for particular appeal can 
be conducted through reading available resources > writing 
letters to professional associations, and carrying out shad- 
owing and other community activities. 
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Work Bi Oi;raphy 1 



When 1 mention my job to most 
people, they say, "Wow, that 
sounds really exciting;. You-get 
to meet such famous people!" 
Well, I do, but if that, were all 
there is to it, I would^have 
found myself out of work long ago. 
Coordinating people and events 
takes a tremendous amount of or- 
ganizational ability. For exam- 
ple, once I have arranged a book- 
ing for a musical group, it> is my 
jobKto -send' promotional releases 
to^ocal newspapers, make travel 
and living arrangements, as well 
as to handle all the details for 
the programs and make certain the 
instruments which can't be car- 
ried are tuned. I have to handle 
most details myself; otherwise, 
one goof and my reputation can 
be ruined. 

A "shrinking violet" would have 
a rough time in this business. 
If I/don't continually remind 
people of my existence and the 
many clients I represent, some- 
one else may get the job. Be- 
cause I have some background in 
'.music and am not a complete out- 
sider to the field, musicians 
know that I understand their 



needs, whether it is in terms of 
their art or putting food on their 
tables . 

This is a business where you must 
get most of your training on your 
own. During my college years, I 
managed the school's orchestra in 
the summer and worked for a large 
city scheduling music events in 
different neighborhoods. In the 
process, I learned who does what, 
when, and how. Occasional summer 
workshops and courses run by uni- 
.versities and professional associ- 
ations keep me current with new 
thinking and developments. Read- 
ing trade magazines and watching 
groups in performance are vital to 
my job. Fads come and go so I have 
to know what the public wants. 

The future looks good for this 
field. With more and more empha- 
sis on music as an essential part 
of life, more people will want to 
perform and more people will want 
to listen. The idea of bringing 
together the right group with the 
right audience appeals to me. 
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Work Bio^raj^hy 2 



Working under pressure much of 
the, time is typical of my job. 
I have to stay calm and be con- 
fident that I can make the con- 
stant deadlines. I must have 
good writing and editorial skills, 
know about film and film-making 
techniques, be tremendously well 
organized, manage a varied group 
of people, communicate effecicive- 
ly with others (which includes 
being firm when I think the qual- 
ity of my work will be compromised) 
and always keep my eyes and ears 
open for stories which I think 
the majority of people in my com- 
munity want to know about. 

I am totally responsible for 
the quality of the work my team 
produces, and I have a great deal 
of freedom in choosing what will 
be aired (within the limitations 



of my budget, and what is liappen- 
ing in the world). Some of the 
pvople who make up our team are 
writers, researchers, film-makers, 
camera and sound people, and graph 
ic artists. Although I work in an 
office, many of the people 1 super 
vise must be available to leave at 
a moment's notice in order to be 
on thj^'^ scene while a story is 
breaking. Before getting this 
job I worked as a reporter, and 
that experience was at least as 
valuable as the degree I received 
in broadcast journalism. People 
in my field hear about job open- 
ings through the "grapevine" and 
the professional organization to 
which we belong. One last word 

wliat always amazes me about 
this field is the amount of hard 
work necessary to succeed in it. 
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Work Biography 3 



Do you like to have your work 
noticed by a lot of people? Does 
the idea of encouraging people to 
buy certain products appeal to 
you? If so, you might consider 
my kind c work, especially if you 
like art and have a good sense of 
color and design. 

Each time I have a new assign- 
ment I talk with my boss; he knows 
the image our management wants to 
project. Then I think of an idea 
which will display our store's 
merchandise in an attractive and 
unusual manner. When that idea 
is approved, 1 sketch in the back- 
ground, design the props which are 
needed, develop a mock-up of what 
the finished scene will look like, 
and draw the accompanying signs 
and posters. Lately, we have 
been making our own props because 
buying them from an outside firm 
is very expensive. 



Ever since elementary school I 
have en^pyed doing art pr ejects; 
therefore, I went to art school 
after I graduated from high school. 
When the company I work for now 
had a trainee job open, y^ook it. 
At first I did everything from 
changing mannequin's clothing to 
setting up backgrounds, but regu- 
lar promotions have givenrme more 
responsibi lity . 

Stores in big and medium-sized 
cities hire people to do my kind 
of job, although branches of big 
chainstores get this work done in 
tlie main office. To be successful, 
^ you need patience, organizational 
skills, the ability to work under 
pressure', and of course, knowledge 
of design. 
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Work Bio^rapliy 4 



Although New York and Los Angeles 
are tlic employment centers for 
the work I do, I have carved out 
a place for myself in Ohio. I 
was always a dreamer and now 1 
get paid to make my dreams come 
true. iNot only that, I work with 
interesting people, have flexible 
hours, lots of variety, and get to 
travel. If I did not have to meet 
deadlines and sometimes work on 
products in which I do not believe, 
this job would be pure heaven. 

How did I get here? College 
was a first step which helped me 
develop my personal "artistic 
vision" and a Master of Fine Arts 
degree helped me to sharpen it. 
I joined film and camera clubs in 
school, at night, during the sum- 
mer, etc., and worked with old 
cameras until they were part of 
me like an extra pair of eyes. 
Electronics courses keep me curr^^nt, 
espccicjlly in videotaping. 



My job requires artistry, curi- 
osity, patience, concentration , 
and especially a willingness to do 
any kind of work to get experience 
in the field. I was a production 
assistant and an assistant camera- 
operator for a crew making local 
commercials. If you keep learning 
and offering your services, you 
will have a chance to do increas- 
ingly responsible work. After a 
wliile, you will have samples of 
your work, friends who believe in 
you, and a reputation so that oth- 
ers will seek you out. By the way 
stay in phsyical shape as you have 
a lot of heavy equipment to lug 
around. One last message: I 
thought success was related only 
to talent, but I realize that hard 
work and making others believe in 
me is j us t as important . 



] 
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Work Biography 5 



If you have ever seen Petrocel li 
on television, you have some idea 
of what I do. My work is not so 
glamorous, and, of course, I don't 
always win my cases. 

After college I taught high 
school social studies until I rea- 
lized that was not the field for 
me, so I entered graduate school 
for three years. I learned the 
principles of my profession there, 
but the summers when I worked for 
a firm of professionals was espe- 
cially valuable for on-the-job 
training. Before I could work on 
my own, I had to study around the 
clock for the Bar Association 
Examination given in my state. 

When you begin practicing, cli- 
ents don't just walk through the 
door, so it is a good idea to 
work for othei- people to make 
contacts. You also have to be 
aggressive in meeting people 
through friends, business associ- 
ates, and political organizations. 
.My friends who work for government 
agencies don't need contacts be- 
cause the work is provided for 



them. They also get a regular sal- 
ary. Since I am in business for 
myself, my income is from the fees 
paid me by my clients. 

I am the kind of person who would 
be bored working within the same 
specialty all the time. In general 
practice, every day brings a differ- 
ent problem. Sometimes 1 make out 
wills, file for divorce, research 
tax laws, close house sales, or go 
to court. No matter what the' situ- 
ation, I must always work with in- 
dividuals; therefore, I need to be 
tactful as well as persuasive. To 
be successful in this work, you - 
need self-confidence so others 
will believe in your ability to 
help them. You must also be will- 
ing to analyze a problem in depth 
in order to solve it. 

Think long and hard about going 
into this field. It is becoming 
extremely overcrowded, especially 
in the Northeast and in all big 
cities. Despite the competition 
for jobs, increasing numbers of 
women are finding it a fulfilling 
occupation. 
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Work Biography 6 



You would think Td get sick of 
my work because of all the hours 
1 spend rehearsing and performing 
(when I'm lucky enough to have a 
job). Yet I find that I can't 
stay away from plays and movies, 
and I read constantly about my 
craft. I also observe everybne 
around me to see if I can pick up 
new psychological insights for 
characters I may have to portray. 

It .would be great to be "dis- - 
covered" and never have to worry 
about work again, but that's not 
the way it happens in this field. 
There are zillions of people wait- 
ing for every job so I have to 
concentrate on selling myself. I 
answer casting calls which are 
posted at the union hull and ad- - 
vertised in trade journals. I 
also stay in contact with other 
people in my field so I will hear 
of unadvertised opportunities. If 
1 have an agent next year, he/she 
will inform me of other possibil- 
ities. 



Because New York City is where 
much of the action takes placer I 
live here and take any kind of job 
to tide me through periods of un- 
employment. Before moving here, 
I went to college and took lots of 
literature and psychology courses 
along with a theater arts major. 
During two summers, I apprenticed 
in a stock compaiiy to he eligible 
to get ;.;y Equity card. 

Some of the qualities needed in 
my job are : perseverance , energy , 
concentration, adaptability, self- 
confidence, self- discipline , vocal 
skills, and especially drive. I 
put up with this demanding kind of 
life because I can^t imagine my- 
self doing anything else. I know 
I could be selling advertising for 
a magazine or working in my fath- 
er's business (and I would have a 
regular , salary !) ,but my need to be 
on center-stage is something I 
realized about myself long ago. 

/ 
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Work Biot^raphy 7 



I can live anywhere to do this 
job, because I am called on the 
telephone when a job is available. 
I accompany foreign visitors who 
have different interests* one may 
want to tour hydro-electric plants 
while another may need to confer 
with American specialists in the 
same field. The travel itinerar- 
ies are planned by the State De- 
partment. I get paid a daily 
salary plus all expenses, and 
I do a lot of traveling. 

Sounds great? Well, some ai^- 
pects ai^e not so terrific. Think 
of traveling with someone for 30 
days who might be annoying, loud, 
or uncommunicative. I never know 
who I will get when the telephone 
rings, althougli I have met some 
extremely fascinating people. I 
also have to visit some places 
which don't interest me. Yet, I 
like being able to choose when I 
want to work, and the excitement 
of meeting new people and travel- 
ing is wonderful. 



When I was in col lege I never 
knew such work existed, hut I ma- 
jored in F-rench, ate most of my. 
meals at a I-rench-speak ing table, 
and belonged to a foreign movie 
club. Since traveling always ap- 
pealed to me, 1 spent my junior 
year in Paris and even received 
college credit. A college profes- 
sor told me about this kind of work 
and suggested that I contact some- 
one in the Language Services Of- 
fice at the State Department. 

To supplement my income, I do 
free-lance translating for a pri- 
vate firm which gets contracts 
from companies doing business 
abroad. If I ever want a more 
regular kind of life, I might work 
for a government agency, such as 
the I'oreign Service or the Agency 
for International Development. I 
could also teach at an adult edu- 
cation center. 

French is still an important 
language to know, but new oppor- 
tunities are opening in Spanish, 
Arabic, and .Chinese. 
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Work R io raphy 8 



Altliough my parents arc pretty 
oiien-mi nJed people, they balked 
at tlic idea of my going into this 
work because they thought the fu- 
ture would be too insecure. In 
a way, they were right, but the 
satisfactions I get from |)er form- 
ing and having my work accepted 
make up for the insecurity. An- 
otlier plus is that I associate 
with people whose interests and 
pleasures are similar to mine, 
and we keep growing together. 

It helps to be a "night {K-rson" 
in m\' line of work. Practicing 
. ikes place during the day, but 
performances are in the evening 
and often last until very late. 
I also have to be willing to tra- 
vel anywhere for a gig. Along 
with playing, I compose, arrange, 
and transcribe the music. I ser- 
vice my own equipment, try to 
keep our group relations harmoni- 
ous (punlj, and handle the bus-' 
iness end of our affairs. Bus- 
iness includes ask ing . peopl e I 
respect to recommend an agent who 
will get us gigs and publicity. 



Playing provides half my income 
and teaching private students pro- 
vi des the rest . Because I keep 
learning from my students, I don't 
think of teaching as a chore. 

If our group ever becomes suc- 
cessful (and I have to believe we 
will), it will be due to years of 
hard work and study. I took piano 
lessons, but did not know until 
eighth grade that I was really com- 
mitted. In order to Mnprove, I 
kept on studying witli private 
teachers and took music courses. 
I played in bands and orchestras, 
and 1 joined a jazz club in high 
school . 

Anyone who is thinking seriously 
about my kind of work, should know 
how tough the comj^etition is. For 
everv one of you there are thou- 
sands ot o'wiers, but if you must 
do it" then I wish you well. Last, 
a word of advice: know your stuff, 
don^t be afraid of new ideas, and 
be honest in expressing your own 
style. 
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Work Biography 9 



I never knew how I could combine 
my two favorite school subjects, 
English and mathematics, but my 
job pses both abilities. It is 
lucky that I have always been in- 
terested in people^s jobs and am 
not shy about asking questions; 
otherwise, I might never have 
known about this kind of work. 
A man I met at a party told me 
about it and said there was a job 
opening at his computer manufac- 
turing company. 

Had I not had experience in 
writing and putting out a monthly 
bulletin for a professional asso- 
ciation of engineers, 1 would 
never have been hired. It was 
important that I knew math and 
engineering, and that I could 'r^ 
write clearly and accurately. .-'^ 
My knowledge of graphics, layouts, 
arid galley proofs for the printer 
was also useful. 



I like the idea of helping peo- 
ple understand what complicated 
machinery can do, and it is my job 
to write manuals which explain 
their use. Technical information 
gets translated into instructions 
for the installers, maintenance 
people, and actual users of the 
machi nes . Getting the user * s man- 
ual done on tiine means that I spend 
many evenings apd weekends working 
on them, but because I plan to move 
up into management , I want to do an 
especially good job. During my 
free time I take math and science 
courses at a nearby university. 
These are paid for b)' my company. 
I figure that the more I know 
about the technical aspects of 
macliines, the better 1 will be 
able to explain th(*m to others. 
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Work Bi ():4ra])hy 10 



The challenge of making something 
with iny hands (even though I had 
no previous experience) attracted 
me to this work. I must admit 
that the life-style appealed to 
me also working and learning 
witli others who like making a 
quality object from beginning to 
end, being outdoors in grubby 
clothes, and living simply. 
There is no pay during my 18- 
montii internship, althour^ food 
and living accommodations are 
suppl led . 

1 have a new res])ect for wood 
and tools. In order to make the 
dories, peaj^ods , and skiffs which 
our slicp store sells, I must plane, 
saw, screw, make patterns for the 
frame, sand, and paint them. Keep- 
ing my tools in working order takes 
time, init they are no good if they 
are rusty or dirty. Everyone in 
o:ir group helps each other, and 
the master craftsperson is gener- 
ous in answering our questions and 
giving us advice. 



I have to make plans for what I 
will do when my learning period 
is over. Maybe I will be hired at 
one of the neighboring yards or 
even start my own business with 
some of the others who learned 
this craft and like our way of 
life. To make enough to live on 
while we get started, I could do 
some carpentry on the side or work 
in a local store. 'I am willing to 
give up many comfor^ts to live in a 
personally satisfying way,' and an 
added- benefit includes producing 
a quality item for others to use. 

There are very few builders who 
are willing to take on complete 
beginners', but along the coasts 
there are enough yards where you 
might find .... ^ne willing to 
teach you. If you are re;illy in- 
terested, get a "how- to^'book at the 
library and start building wooden 
objects to see if you have the 
necessary mechanical and manual 
abi lities , 
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Work Bio^^raphy 11 



If solving problems with ' 'Ur mind 
challenges you, my job m inter- 
est you. Clients come to my firm 
with a "variety of needs; each one 
requires a different kind of anal- 
ysis. For example, we have helped 
examine a city^s air pollution 
problem, worked on possible uses 
for a closed Air Force base, and 
looked at ways to bring a downtown 
sliopping center back to life. Some- 
times we must predict the future 
of an industry, according to what 
is presently happening in govern- 
ment and the economy, -Just as a 
weather ."-'orecaster has information 
on which to base a 'report, I use 
economic data in a similar way. 
I analyze the specific problem 
and prepare a report for our cli- 
ent", which includes recommenda- 
tions for action. This can be . - - 
frustrating because I can advise 
the best course of action, but 
only the' client decides if it 
V ill be 1 1 owed . 

Keeping current with what is 
happening in the business world 
is a necessity because higher 



taxes , now laws , t , almost any 
change in the world affects my 
clients. I also have to know 
whicli agencies or companies plan 
projects. Then I have to meet the 
people running the project, so they 
will want to hire my firm to do 
some of the .vork. .Selling our ser- 
vices is an important part of what 
I do, and at times, I wi:^h I worked 
for the government or on the staff 
of one company where selling is 
unnecessary . 

I have to know iiiy subject in 
depth to do a good job. Communi- 
cating my ideas througii writing 
and speak i ng i s i mpvirtant , He i ng 
good at mat'n and statistics .s a 
big asset, altliough computers arc 
doing more and ino ^e oi' this work. 
Tne hours are 1 ong , ,and I f i nd 
that I often have to take mv \vork 
home at night and on weelvcnds . 
However, being involved m 3 field 
I like and one in which my work 
can change what happens in the 
world compensates for tiie h.ird 
work. I have a master's dc;,^e'' \v. 
bus incss administ rat ion , hut 1 at i ■ 
J.y our firm has been hiring people 
with doctoral degrees in economics. 
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Work Biography 12 



1 consider m)'self very lucky as 
Pm quite young to have the full 
responsibility for this very de- 
manding job. When 1 was looking 
for work, I considered dyeing my 
hair gray ^so someone would pay ^ 
attention to me. Finally a pro- 
ducer who saw some of my show.> in 
, summer stock needed someone with 
niy qualifications. He hired me 
as an assistant- to the stage man- 
ager. Tliat job was my big break, 
because it added some New York 
credits to my background and gave 
mc valuab le experience . 

' am in charge of a production 
and barely have time to brush 
. ceeth when I get up in the 

:'ning late morning, that is! 
\e strain is unbelievable. I 
>chedule and organize rehearsals. 
I coordinate all of the work done 
by the backstage workers, such as 
lighting ano sound technicians, 
set designers, car]:)enters , and 
cos t uin e r s - I stand in f o r the 
director when he can't get there. 
And I make sure we meet all the 
union rules. To make everything 
and everybody run smoothly, I 
must be part psychologist and 
part politician; and although I 
prefer to be tactful, sometimes 
I hive to scream to got things 
done . 



One reason people respect me is 
that I have learned as much as pos- 
sible about the work done by those 
whose jobs 1 oversee. 1 know what 
is new in stage set materials and 
techniques in all areas of scenery, 
lighting, and sound. Being able 
to double as an electrician or 
carpenter is very handy when some- 
one is out sick, and the produc- 
tion is about to begin. The back- 
stage machinery i s very comp 1 icat- 
ed, and I have to know how it 
works when last minute problems 
arise. Problems are the rule rath- 
er than the exception, and it coul( 
be disastrous if l_ got flustered. 

As a kid 1 thought 1 wanted to 
be an actor, but in summer stock 
1 realized that I lacked that spe- 
cial "star" quality. I loved the 
theater world and since 1 knew I 
was good at coordinating the vari- 
ous parts of a production, this 
kind of work appealed to me. If 
you are willing to make other peo- 
ple's ideas come to life rather 
than expressing your own, you will 
find that you have tremendous jiow- 
er in determining the overall qual 
ity of the show. 
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One reason why I like my job here 
so much is the variety of activi- 
ties in-my working week. Lectur- 
ing to school children and members 
of the community is one aspect of 
my job. I also prepare exhibits, 
do research, and decide on new 
purchases for our collections. 
We are open on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, so occasionally I work on 
weekends. Because I have my eye 
on a highei-level job, I publish 
my research findings in profes- 
sional journals and take courses 
at a local university. Not only 
do I enjoy learning more about 
archeology, local history and 
scientific restoration, but these 
courses are very helpful in doing 
a more thorough job. 



This kind of work woula be mar- 
velous for anyone who onjoys his- 
tory and who respects the peop'e 
and the objects which are part of 
history. You have to be know^edg- 
able about at least one main rield, 
such as American art, and be imag- 
inative in making that field come 
alive for others. Working in this 
setting is a pleasure, because I 
am surrounded by exciting art works 
and interesting people. Tlie pay is 
low unless you get to be the direc- 
tor of a department or an admini- 
strator. One way to discover if 
you want to do this work is to 
offer your services as a volunteer. 
Nowadays there are many college 
and university programs which will 
train you in this field. 
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Work Bicigraphy 14 



]f anyone had told me how im^^lamor- 
ous this kind of work could he, I 
would never have believed it. Be- 
cause 1 need to^express myself 
through work, V have learned to 
accept loneliness, j^hysical lahor, 
and liours of patient work to ^;et 
a detail perfect, 1 will talk to 
endless numhers of potential buyers, 
main])' for the satisfaction of see- 
ing; an idea of iry own come to life 
and knowing that other people will 
he ai'fected by it. As only half 
of !i\y income comes from my chosen 
work, 1 :idd to it with teaching 
and writing. When these Jobs 
were not available, I have cooked 
In a restaurant, installed tele- 
phones, and cleaned stores. 

Sometimes 1 have to do what a 
jiart. Icular company has in mind, 
and at (^tl.er t : .^les I sell them 
m\' own idea. To get commissions 
from i nd ix'idua 1 s or comjKin i es , I 
follow u|' on leads arid show peoj)le 
a j)ortfolio of slides of my pre- 
vious wurk, 1 also show them 
sketches, and mculels of work in 



progress, as well as newspaper re- 
views of my work. When i exhibit 
my smaller pieces in galleries, 
the gallery owner keeps about SO 
l^ercent of the selling price. Con- 
tinually selling myself and my worl 
is difficult, but a necessary part 
of gaining a reputation. 

My advice to students think- 
ing about entering this field is 
to learn as much as you can about 
various materials, and the tech- 
niques and tools for working with 
them. If N'our work is goir^g to bo 
placed outdoors as mine is, you 
h;\vc to know which materials will 
survive. Apprenticing yourself to 
a master craftsperson makes excel- 
lent sense, even if it is only for 
an afternoon a week after school. 
Your own artistic vision will come 
as you learn about your art. When 
Nou think you are ready to go off 
on your own, remember that you mus 
be truly committed and self-disci- 
plined. Don't mind i)listers 
on your hands, for v >'ou are 
finished you will have something 
worth)' of pride. 
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My parents were upset when I told 
them my plans for the future. Be- 
cause 1 am a woman, they thought 
v\y decision was foolish.. When I 
completed theological school, many 
parishes weren't interested in my 
app 1 i cat ioiis , hut a rural parish 
decided to hire me. Since then 1 
have married someone else in my 
field and we work as a team in a 
suburban church. I'm glad to say 
tliat the future now looks better 
f o r w ome n in m}' field. 

My work is very time-consuming 
(about 55 hours a week) i ^md pre- 
paring and delivering my^ sermon 
occupies only a small fraction of 
it. Administering the affairs of 
tlie church, counseling individual:^ 
and families, and attending com- 
mittee meetings arc the major ac- 
tivities of my week. Much as I 
might like to take my vacation 
around (Christmas or Haster, those 
are the times when my congrega- 
tion e A } ) e c t s lu \' s o v v i c e s . 

Wh>' did ] choose this kind of 
work? l-irst» I had a desire to 
work with people to help them 
find the answers to soine of the 
questions which have been puzr.ling 
,)eo[')le \^ov thousaiuls {>\ years. 



I spend a lot of time thinking 
about these questions too. I also 
have a strong belief in God. Once 
I began to work, I realized that 1 
could not drastically change the 
world or the people in it, but 
each small success brings me sat- 
isfaction. My biggest problem is 
trying to please my congregation 
while staying true to my own be- 
liefs. Being tactful is a 
necessity. 

Students who think this job 
might be for them should keep a 
number of things in mind. You must 
be honest witl; yourself and be able 
to communicate with others. Cot 
as broad an education in the lib- 
eral arts as you can. Take a I I 
the language arts, history, jihi- 
losophy, and psychoiog\' courses 
which are offered. Public sjieak- 
ing and drama courses are real 
assets . You will take a lot o\' 
religion courses in seminar)', but 
first take as man\ as \"ou can in 
col lege. 

You w i 11 ne ed pa t i ence , t o 1 e r- 
ance for f rus t rat i on , i ni t i a t i ve , 
stamina, and self-discipline for 
th is job , but I cannot i mag i nr a 
more satisfying way of life. 



Work Biography 16 



One thing is certain about my 
work: it is never dull. There 
is not enough time to get bored, 
since one day I may be covering 
a story about a parade and the 
next day one about corruption in 
city government. To know what iS; 
going on now as well as what is 
about to happen, I keep in touch 
with, a lot of people. It is im- 
portant to listen carefull)' to 
what they say and to make sense 
out of it. I also have to be 
accurate and get only facts, ra- 
ther than rumors or opinions. 

Meeting the dai ly deadl ines is 
a killer, but I would, not change 
my life for the world. I had ex- 
pected to work on a big city pa- 
per, but the compet ition is fierce . 
Although both the salary and ex- 
citement are less in a suburban 
town, I like knowing the commun- 
ity I write about. This suburb 
is growing fast; therefore, my 
future looks good. Perhaps in 
time I will move up to city edi- 
tor ~- a job which will give me 



more responsibility for deciding 
wiiich stories to cover. 

Getting this job might have been 
easier if I had gone to graduate 
school in journalism, but being 
editor-in-chief of my college news- 
paper and spending a summer as a 
volunteer on my hometown newspaper 
were both good preparation. I cer- 
tainly am glad I took a lot of 
government courses along with my 
English major. All those papers 
I had to write for my professors 
forced me to be organized, criti- 
cal , and able to write ciesr sen- 
tences and paragraphs. I learned 
aggressiveness and curiosity on 
lay own , 

My kind of work is very popular, 
so it is tough to get jobs. How- 
ever, i? you think this kind of 
work is for you, you would be wise 
to leaiTi one area well, such as 
law or science, because the jobs 
are becoming increasingly si)e- 
ci al i zed. 



I 
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When I was in elementary and se- 
condary school, practicing was my 
whole life because I thought that 
performing with the /Vtlanta Ballet 
was all I wanted. Even though I 
did reach that goal, I developed 
other interests as well; there- 
fore, I decided to plan for a 
life which combined both my de- 
sires to help others and to dance. 
I was a dance counselor at a sum- 
mer camp for three years which 
helped pay my way through college. 
After college, I took a degree in 
psycho-motor therapy and interned 
at a large state mental hospital 
where I learned that what happens 
in the classroom is very different 
from actual on-the-job experience. 

There are few jobs in my field 
and I had to talk my way into get- 
ting work at a state hospital. It 
is fortunate that I live in a big 
city, because few of these jobs 
exist in rural areas. 



I have a regular salary and can 
develop my program according to 
what I think each individual or 
group needs, although I do have a 
supervisor who checks my progress. 
There is a tremendous amount of 
personal satisfaction when I see 
patients responding to the non- 
verbal activities which I conduct. 
Sometimes this kind of self-ex- 
pression is the beginning step in 
helping patients understand them- 
selves and society. 

My kind of work requires much 
patience," understanding, creativ- 
ity, and emotional and physical 
stajnina. Anyone who thinks that 
my job souiids interesting should 
realize that the work itself is 
demanding, and that you will con- 
stantly have to fight for your 
belief in it, because many members 
of the helping professions are un- 
sure of its worth. 
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Much as I wish I could make a 
living from my weaving alone, it 
is not really possible. For one 
tiling, designing and completing 
a piece takes so much time that 
I could never charge the true 
price for it taking into ac- 
count tlie cost of materials and 
tlie actual number of hours' I 
spend on it. Yet, weaving brings 
me such pleasure that I would con- 
tinue to do it no matter what else 
liappens in my life. 

/Vlthougli I went to nursing 
scliool and loved it, I changed 
careers when my interest and cur- 
iosity became so great that I used 
every free minute taking courses, 
hanging around the textile depart- 
ments at local museums, and weav- 
ing, weaving, weaving. I had 
taught nursing and enjoyed it, so 
it seemed that I could put my 
teaching skills to work in this 
new area. I cornered mothers in 
my neighborhood and offered to 
teach weaving and other kinds of 
art to their cliildren for a small 
fee. This teaching led to a course 
for mothers and children at a sub- 
urban museum nearby. Unless I re- 
turn to scliool and take education 
courses to become certified by my 
state, I won't be able to teacli in 
public schools. 



The combination of teaching and 
creating works well for me, al- 
though I never seem to have much 
spare time. When you do something 
well and you begin to be known, 
others come to you. Just last 
week I was asked to coordinate 
both a fibers show of local art- 
ists at City Hall and a crafts ex- 
hibition at a temple (for pay, 
but not much) . My reputation is 
growing and people ask me to give 
talks and demonstrations to women's 
clubs, service organizations, and 
art groups. These talks give me 
an opportunity to show my work and 
to locate new sources of potential 
buyers . 

Looking back, I guess tliere was 
always a need to express myself 
in art. Who was involved in every 
art project in school, painted 
scenery for plays, and headed the 
decorations committees for dances? 
Me! Maybe someday I may open a 
gallery to display the works of 
other artists I believe in or be- 
come the chairman of a profession- 
al crafts association, but for now 
I am happy doing what I enjoy and 
helping otliers to do the same. 
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Being a "ham'^ certainly helps me 
keep the people I work with daily 
wide awake; however, knowing my 
subject thoroughly is just as im- 
portant. I would like better pay, 
but I re *ive many kinds of satis- 
faction from my work such as help- 
ing people to communicate better 
(speaking and writing), to analyze 
and question what they read, and 
to develop self-confidence in 
their own abilities. If I did 
not like and believe in people, 
this job would be difficult for 
good relationships are often the 
key to stimulating learning. 

. Although I took the necessary 
courses to be certified in my 
state, reading, traveling, going 
to plays and movies, and talking 
with people have augmented my 
academic courses. If I wanted 
to go into another field I might 
be an educational writer or a 
textbook editor. Yet I would 
miss the contact with students; 
I probably learn as much from 
them as they do from me. Some- 
times tlie paper work and disci- 
plinary functions make me frus- 
trated with my job. 



When I was in high school, I con 
sidered teaching and was a member 
of Future Teachers of America. 
Little did I know then how patient 
you have to be in this work, as 
well as enthusiastic, sensitive, 
and tolerant of others. You pick 
up this knowledge along the way, 
for it cannot be taught in any 
school (although practice teach- 
ing, as part of my college's pro- 
gram, gave me a clue). 

Stories on television make my 
job seem glamorous, and perhaps 
this false notion will encourage 
people to^ enter the field who are 
unaware of the hard work involved. 
Not only do I instruct, but there 
are hours and hours spent on pre- 
paration, correcting papers, ad- 
vising, and attending meetings. 
I'm gTad that I have a job, be- 
cause this field is now extiamely 
overcrowded. Yet there will be 
jobs for those who are dedicated 
to helping students realize their 
potential, although you may have 
to search to find available open- 
ings. 




I imagine most people think that 
everyone who works in the field 
of visual arts has to know how to 
draw, yet I^m one who doesn^t need 
this skill. Whenever it is neces- 
sary, I hire a competent person to 
do whatever drawing is necessary. 
As a one-person company, I do 
everything from meeting with cli- 
ents in order to determine what 
they want done to picking up fin- 
ished posters or brochures from 
the printers. In the process, I 
plan the design and do the actual 
lettering, layout, and paste-up to 
produce camera-ready copy for the 
printer. Because my outfit is 
small, I do all my own billing and 
accounting. It would diminish my 
profit if I farmed this work out 
to a' bookkeeper , and at this point, 
every dollar helps. 

Although I have a bachelor* s 
degree in art from a liberal arts 
college, I learned all the tech- 
nical aspects while working on 
the school yearbook and taking 
commercial art courses afterwards. 
At first I had to take whatever 
jobs came my way. Now that peo- 
ple appreciate my work, I am get- 
ting so many offers that I can 



ch'oose which jobs to take as well 
as get a bigger budget from my 
clients. Many clients allow me to 
develop ideas myself after they 
have confidence in my ability. 
Sometimes I get paid by the hour, 
but usually the fee is for a whole 
project: ^One of the biggest prob- 
lems is reminding clients of what 
they owe me. A bigger one is coor- 
dinating all the steps to meet a 
deadline. 

When I see m/ completed work 
being distributed as theatrical 
playbills or advertising brochures 
I get a thrill, but only know 
all the drudgery necessary to get 
the work done. If I ever get to 
the point where I can^t stand the 
hassle of working on my own, I 
could get a job as a paste-up art- 
ist, designer, or art editor for 
a big company which has its own 
staff. Publishing houses, adver- 
tising agencies, or television 
stations are some of the places 
which need my kind of work. Yet, 
for the time being, I am satisfied 
knowing that I can do a quality job 
for my clients. 
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Response F ovm f or Capsule Work Biographies 



A. Answer Sheet 



Music critic 
Stage manager 
Talent broker 
(Booking agent) 

News director for tv 
station 

Newspaper reporter 
Broadcast journalist 

Set designer 

Display designer ^ 

Fashion illustrator 

v^inematographei^ 
Portrait photographer 
Fi Im writer 

Self-employed lawyer 

Paralegal 

Judge 

Musician 

Circus perfonner 
Actor 

Bi lingual administrator 
United Nations' ti-ans later 
Escort interpreter 

\ 

Music accompanist 

Mus i c oqu i pmcnt repa i ro r 

Jazz musician 

Computer ])rogi\immer 
Industrial desi^cv 
Technical writer 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14, 



15. 



16. 



18, 



19. 



Economic consultant 
Business administrator 
Political scientist 

Theater producer 
Film director 
Stage manager 

Museum curator 
Museum director 
Museum technician 

Landscape architect 
Photoengraver 
linvironmental sculptor 

Catholic priest 
Protestant minister 
Director of religious 
education 

Newspaper reporter 
Broadcast journalist 
Magazine editor 

Bal let teacher 
Dan':e tlierapist 
Phys i cal therapist 

Gal lory director 
Craftsper son/ teacher 
Commercial artist 

Hducational researcher 
Guidance counselor 
High school l-nglish 
teacher 



Apprentice home builder 
Ap])rentice boat builder 
Apprentice furniture maker 



20. 



Advertising manager 
Graphic designer 
Architectural drafter 
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B. Work Biographies of Interest to You 

1. 



Why? 



7 



Why? 



3. 

Why? 
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Answer Key for Capsule Work Bidgraphie's 



1, Talent broker (Booking agent) 
(M) 

2. News director for tv station 
(T) 

?y. Display designer (V) 

4. Cinematographer (T) 

5. Self-emp loyed lawyer (H) 

6. Actor (T) 

7. Escort interpreter (H) 

8. Jazz musician (M) 
"9. Technical writer (W) 

10. Apprentice boatbuilder (V) 



11. Economic consultant (H) 

12. Stage manager (T) 

13. Museum curator (II) 

14. Environmental sculptor (V) 

15. Protestant minister (H) 

16. Newspaper reporter (W) 

17. Dance therapist (D) 

18. Craftsperson/teacher (Y) 

19. High school English teacher 
(H) 

20. Graphic designer (V) 



/'X 



Beside each answer is a letter in parenthesis which 
designates the volume in what related occupational 
i nfomat i on appears. The code is as follows: 



U - Hx]iloring Dance Careers 
M " l;x ploring Music Careers 
T - 



A Student Guidebook 



A Student Guidebook 



Exploring Theater and Media Careers: A Stud ent 
Guidebook 

Exploring Visual Arts, and Crafts Careers: A 
Student Guidebook 

E xp loring Writing Careers: A Student Guidebook 

n>«£_l oring Careers in the Humanities: A Student 
Guidebook 



/ 
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ACTIVITY 5: WPL\T»S SO SPECIAL ABOUT MH? 



Purpose 

Before planning their educational and occupational future, 
studentjS must understand the personal work values which may 
act as motivating forces; therefore, this activity encourages 
students to view their own pattern of work values as expressed 
through their interests and experiences. Students should rea- 
lize that their work values may change over time, and inte- 
grating chem into their career decisions is a continuing 
process . 

Because the range of work- values is varied, the following 
list of behavioral statements and corresponding^ values is 
not intended to be definitive. The list contains suggestions 
which the counselor may change or supplement according to 
desLi'e or need. ^ 

Proce dures 

At least two methods for conducting this exercise are pos- 
sible: spontaneous group participation or individually 
recorded activity. In either case, the counselor should 
print each behavioral statement with its number on a card 
or large sheet of paper. 

t Spontaneous Group Participation 

a. Leader reads and shows each behavioral statement 
to students. 

b. Students must raise their hand's high if the state- 
ment pertains to them, raise them to chest level 
if it is unimportant, or not raise their hands if 
it is untrue for them. 

c. If the counselor wishes, each student could write 
down the statement numbers to which he' or she 
responded positively. The counselor should cinpiia- 
siz'j the importance of independent choices, re- 
gardless of the actions of other students. 
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• Individually Recorded Activity 

a. The counselor reads and shows each behavioral state 
ment to students. 

b. Using the r porse form, students check the appro- 
priate box (Yes, this is true for me; Unimportant; 
or No, this is not true for n 0 • 

# Upon completion, the counselor and students extrapolate 
in discussion the work value which corresponds to each 
behavioral staterpent. Students note on the form only 
tliose work values matching the statements chosen for 
importance. 

Pol low- u p 

The information provided by this exercise, especial 1} when 
students have the response forms for reference, could Icod 
to further career exploration. 

Discussion c ild focus on individual patterns of 
work values . 

* Brainstorming could result in students mentioning 
jobs in the Arts and Humanities which satisfy par- 
ticular work values and conversely those jobs^ which 
are unlikely choices. 

Students could develop charts headed by either work 
values or specific occupations and fill in the missing 
information. Appendix A: Job Titles in the Arts and 
Humanities might help in these tasks. 



B i 1 a \ ' i o r a 1 S t : 1 1 c e n t s 



'7^. ir ciponding Work Va lue s 



like to v.ork witli my hands 

like to solve Intel leetual 
rob I ems 

like to motivate others 

like to work with others: 

like to he my own hoss 

like to help other people 

1 ike conip ^ti. tion 

like tlie challenge of 
di f ferent tasks 

do my best work diiring the 
a\' 

V'. ant to make a lot of money 

want to h;ive an irteresting 
ob 

waii> to be able to dress 
as i like 

want a job without luisslcs 

want a lot of time fo. 
eisure a-id family 

like to develop original 
deas 

like to stand out as an 
ndividual 

like making important 
decis ions 

wa n t to St ud>' a f t e i h i gli 
school 

like to have other people 
see my work 

want to do the abiolute 
best 1 can 

1 i ke to coordinate ideas , 
:oeople, and plans 

want to do sometliing to 
benefit society 



Creating, fixing things 
Working with ideas 

L^.-aderslup/persuas ion 
Teamwork 

Independence/ Autonomy 

Social respons ibi 1 ity 

Competit iveness/sel f- confidence 

Variety 

9-5 liours 

Materi al possess i oiVvinit)! t ion 
Satisfying work 

Casua Iness/non-conformi ty 

Harmony / re laxat ion 
Free time 

Creativity 

Sei f- express ion/ recognit ion 

Respons ibi lity/power 

Willingness to study/Self- 
discipline 

Approval/ recogni t ion 

Perf ect ion ism/ de term i nat i on/' 
ambi t ion 

Organ i zat 1 on 



Social conscience 
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beha vioral Statement ^ 

25. I like working with details 

24. I want to be assured of having 
a job 

25. I try to be sincere and 
truthful 

26. I like to be the chairpcT'son 
of a committee 

27. I like to work with others on 
a committee 

28. I like to write for the school 
newspaper or magazine 

like to manage school teams, 
performance groups, etc. 

. like to draw for the ^chooj 
newspaper or magazine 

31. I would like to be a member of 
Future Teachers of America 

32. I like to make scenery for 
the school play 

53. I like to be in the school 
orchestra 

34. I am willing to try out for 
a role in the school play 

35. I like to be on the decora- 
tions committee for school 
parties 



Corresponding Work Values 

Precision 
Economic security 

Honesty/ integrity 

Leadership/ organization 

1 caiiuvork/peopl e- oriented 

Self-expression through writing 

Organ i zation/ leadership 

Self-expression through art 

Social responsibility through 
teaching 

M.'nual enj oyment/dexterity 

Self-expression through music 

Sel f- confidence/s el f -express ion 
through acting 

Sel f -express ion through art 
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Response Form for What's So Special About M e? 



State- 
ment Yes, This No, This Corresponding 
# is True Unimportan t is r;ct. True Work Values 



4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
15. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



Response Form for What^s So Special About Me ? 

State- 
ment Yes, This iNo, This Corresponding 
^ is True Unimportant is not True Work Values 

21. 

22. 



24. 
25. 
26. 
27, 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
54. 
35. 
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ACTIVITY 6: WHAT WOULD I DO? 



Pgrpose 

Although factual information is necessrry in making life 
decisions, other less tangible considerations are also 
important. Practitioners in the Arts and Humanities pro- 
vided the ideas for moral and ethical conflicts upon which 
.his activity is based. Through this activity, students 
can : 

• become personally involved in conflict situations 
whicli might confront a worker in u particular 
occujKition 

• analyze a problem by asking questions, weighing 
facts and alternatives, considering compromises, 
and evaluating potential consequences 

• determine their own moral and ethical values. 

Before responding to the conflict situations, students 
should understand that there are no absolute right or wrong 
answers . 

Procedur es 

Each student should: 

1. choose an occupational title from the accompanying 
list 

2. receive the corresponding personal conflict (Each 
conflict could be on a separate piece of paper for 
ease in distribution.) 

3. have five minutes to determine the course of action 
he or she would take, in the position of the per- 
son whose proDlem is described. 

4. read or role-play the personal conflict to the 
group or the counselor, describe the action the stu- 
dent would take and the rationale for it, ask for 
comments and questions from otliers in the group, 
and defend his or her stand. 

Instead of conducting this exercise witli individual partici- 
pants, the counselor could divide the group into pairs or 
teams and follow the same instructions. If desired, a re- 
corder could write alternative courses of action on the black- 
board, and students could vote, either privately or aloud. 
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Another procedure is to clioose ten personal conflicts, dup- 
licate them, and ask students i^or unsigned, written responses. 
The ccanselor or teacher can tlien read the anonymous solutions 
to individual conflicts and open the floor for debate. 

In examining each conflict, students should consider the 
following aspects of personal decision-making: 

* Wliat else would I want to know before making a decision? 

* What are alternative courses of action and possible 
consctiuences? 

* Is the final outcome (the job itself) worth tlie ii^isslc 
of dealing with t)ie problem? 

* Are my personal values contrary to behavior which might 
be required in this occupation? 

Fol low-up 

At the conclusion of thio exercise, the counselor might de- 
velop and discuss .i list cf opposing personal values wliich 
discussion of th-.' L'-r:'!'CT.s elicited, Pqt example:/ 

* Standing up for your beliefs/Keeping your boss Wppy 

Fighting for a job/Giving up when the competition is 
tough 

Insisting on quality/Doing what -'i^l "sell" 

Having a stable income/Willing to live with insecurity 

*. Traveling extensively, working nights, etc. /Regular 
liou rs 

* Honesty/'Tudging" it 

If the school has contacts with community resource people, 
students could interview people having the chosen occupations 
to determine if similar or other conflicts happened to them. 
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1. 1st of Occupational Titles 
Having Corr esponding Personal Conf licts 



Arts 



Humanities 



Dance 



1. Dance critic 

2. Dancer 



Music 



3. Talent broker 
(Booking agent) 



Theater and Media 

4. Actor 

5. Actor 

6. Stage manager 

7. Entertainer 

8. Circus performer 

9. Disc jockey 

visual Arts and Crafts 



10 
11 

12 
]7> 



Craftsperson 

Artist or Craftsperson 

Sculptor 

Art gallery director 
Industrial designer 
Graphic designer 



Education 

20. School teacher 

21. College faculty member 

22. School guidance counselor 

History and Criticism of the Arts 

23. Art historian 

Law 

24. Lawyer 

25. Paralegal assistant 

Museum Work 

26. Museum curator 

Religio n 

27. Clergyperson 



Social Science 



28. 



Economist 



Writing 

16. Advertising cop>"writer 

17 . Script writer 

18. Literary writer 

19. Newspaper reporter 
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Conflicts 

i . Dance Critic 



You realize many people read your 
reviews, and that if you write 
negative comments about a perform- 
er, it miglit hurt that dancer's 
career. Yet you have U responsi- 
bility to both your newspaper and 
the public to be objective and 
honest. Last night a troupe of 



modern dancers put on a sloppy 
performance. Althougli you know 
they liave been trying to years to 
become recognized professionally 
and. tliat tins is tlicir big cliance, 
you have to write a review for the 
morning editi on . 

What would YOU do? 



Dancer 



As a member of the corps de ballet , 
you have been practicing for months 
for a performance of Swan Lake ■ 
Everyone is exhausted, so a few 
days ago the artistic director 
promised everyone the evening off 
before tlie production opens. Al- 
though you think the show is fine. 



the director is not satisfied and 
calls another rehearsal for the 
night before opening. You have 
already made plans to go to a 
party with friends. Because you 
are the only one with a car, your 
not going will spoil everyone's 
plans. What would YOU do? 



3 . Talent Broker 
(Booking Agent) 



You have been building a solid 
reputation for handling good 
quality musical performers, but 
you are still having trouble pay- 
ing your secretary's salary. A 
'^sleazy" group offers you big 
money to get them gigs in the 



niglitclubs wliere you have good 
contacts. You need tlie money, but 
you know in the long run this 
group ::ould hurt your reputation. 

What would YOU do? 
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^ 4. Actor 



«"• 

It finally happened! You have 
been offered a part in a new play 
which may get you recognition as 
an actor and lead to other roles. 
ThB play itself does not appeal 
to you, but even worse, you are 



required to use foul language and 
engage in behavior-on stage which 
is offensive to you. When you 
think of your family sitting in 
the audience watching you, the 
choice is even harder. What would 
YOU do? 



S. Actor 



After your audition for a part in 
a television production, the di- 
rector calls you at home, He says 
you were very good, but there were 
a number of equally good candidates. 
If you will accompany him to a 



friend *s house for the weekend, he 
hints thai; you might get the part. 
You realize this is wfnlr pres- 
sure, but you haveibeen trying for 
years to get a good role. What 
would YOU do? 



Stage Manager 



As a stage manager in a local 
repertory theater, you are angry 
with the way the director is 
treating you. He is making rude 
comments about your being incom- 
petent in front of everyone else. 



The director is a very important 
person ard could be influential in 
deciding whether you will be hired 
for future productions. 

What would YOU do? 
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7. Entertainer 



iNow that your name is becomiiig 
known on the nightclub circuit, 
you get offers tc perfoT^n at char- 
ity benefits. This means yoii will 
receive no fee. \ju thinV. people 
should pay to you perform. 



for it is havd work and has taken 
a long time for you to become re- 
cognized. Yet, important people 
who might help your career are 
sometimes in the benefit audience 
Khat would YOU do? 



8. Circus Performer 



Your schedule Is very demanding. 
Not only are you always travel- 
ing, but there are usually two 
performances a day. Added to 
tliis, you are invited to many par- 
tics and banquets. You know this 



pace is too hectic for you to keep 
up for long, butf a friend suggests 
you take speed (amphctaminesl 
whicb will keep you going. 

What would YOU do? 



9. Disc Jockey 



A salesperson from a record pro- 
ducing company wants you to "plug" 
a particular record by playing it 
many times over the air. If you 
promise to push it more than is 
usual, you will receive secret 



payments of money. This is called 
"payola" and is illegal under Fed- 
eral and most state laws. You 
think the record is good and wLU 
probably be a big hit anyway. 
What would YOU do? 
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10, r: raf tsperson 



Hecause you cannot make enougn 
n.oney to support yourself through 
making ceramics, you must decide 
how to supplement your income. 
Consider the following possihii- 
i ti es : 

* W r i t i n g home for mo n e y 

* Taking a 9-5 sales job at 
the local department store 



* Doing ocasional yard work, 
babysitting, |;tc. 

* Working as a designer at a 
factory which produces zillions 
of ashtrays 

' Giving up c e ram i c s c omp 1 e t e 1 y 

* Other? 

What would VOU do? 



11. Artist or Craftsperson 



A gallery is willing to shew your 
work, but they will keep 50 per- 
cent of the price if a piece is 
sold. You think this is outrag- 
eous, but they J ■ ave an impor- 
tant buying aud roe and good 
press coverage. Another gallery 
wants to show your work; it is a 
cooperative gallery v^hich means 
that you will share the expenses 
of running it and devote a day 



each week to selling, cleaning, 
and general maintenance. If you 
join the cooperative, you can keep 
the full price when you sell your 
work, minus your share of the gal- 
lery*s expenses. You'd like to 
show at both galleries, but the 
first gallery demands that you sign 
an exclusive contract, prohibiting 
you from showing anywhere else. 

What would YOU do? 



1 2 . Sculptor 



You have landed a big commission 
to execute a sculpture for the 
courtyard of a new building. What 
a break for your reputation! The 
owners are cigarette manufacturers 
and vv'ant you to design a work which 



shows the j oys of smok ing . You 
think smoking is unhealthy and do 
not want to play a part in en-^ 
couraging it . 

What would YOU do? 
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13. Art Gallerx- Director 



One of your biggest customers 
b.ringS' in the paintings which 
his daughter completed while liv- 
ing on tlie French Riviera last 
year. They arc awful, but your 



customer thiks they are magnifi- 
cent and wants you to stage a one- 
uperson show in your gallery. 

What would YOU do? 



14 . Industrial Pes igner 



The person who hired you at the 
automobile factory said you would 
be helping to design the newer, 
more efficient cars of the future, 
but you have been told to work in 
the tank division to produce more 
powerful and devastating tanks 



according to a contract with the 
U.S. Department of Defense. Know- 
ing that your work will be used to 
cause death to human beings, you 
think seriously about quitting . 

What would YOU do? 



15. Graphic Designer 



You wo>*k for an advertising agency 
in a big city, but the art direc- 
tor always changes your work to 
the point where you think its 
quality^jji^ioor . Therefore, you 
find i't difficult to feel good 



about your job^ She also takes 
all the credit when the work is 
praised and blames y(>u when her 
boss does not like 3t. 

What woulu YOU do? 
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16. Advertising Copywriter 



One of the firm^s biggest clients 
has just developed a new product, 
and you are part of the team which 
has to write an advertisement for 
use in magazines throughout the 
country. Although you know that 
laws require you not to make un- 
true claims for a product, the 
client wants you to ignore them 



and get ecstatic over\vhat his new 
headache remedy can do.\ When you 
find out that the '^new" ^^oduct is 
basically his old product which 
never sold well, you really get 
angry about what you are being 
asked to do. 

What would YOU do? 



• 17. Script Writer 



Your job is to write a movie 
script from a best-selling novel. 
In order to assure a big audience, 
your boss wants you to add some 
extremely violent scenes to the 



story even though they add nothing 
to the quality of the script. You 
also feel that violence in movies 
is wrong . Your int egri ty is im- 
portant, but so is your job. What 
would YOU do? 



18. Literary Writer 



You feel the quality ct yourvnov- 
els keeps improving and somt^aay 
you hope to be published, but you 
k^ep on getting rejection slips 
from publishers. In the meantime, 
you survive by selling insurance, 
even though it brings you little* 
pleasure. An acquaintance offers 
you a good- paying job writing a 



newsletter for a political group 
which stands for ideas to which 
you are opposed. Not only will 
you have a secure,, income, but 
there will still be time for you 
to continue your own writing. 

What would YOU do? 
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19. Newspaper Reporter 



Wliile you are interviewing a can- 
didate for the mayoral election, 
she tells you some private details 
about herself which she asks you 
not to mention. Although you know 
that this information is an impor- 
tant addition to your coverage and 



that the public wants to know these 
facts, you also want to respect her 
wishes. If you leak thi s ■ informa- 
tion, you know she might never 
trust you aga.i n . 

What would VOU do? 



20 School Teacher 



Your decision to become a teacher 
was based on the fact that you 
like "kids" and want them to 
learn to love your area of study 
as mucli as you do. You have no 
comp la i nt s thu scliool where 

you work and love what you* re do- 
ing. But the town officials have 
said that they are unable to pro- 
vide a cost-of-living increase to 



teachers ' sal ar i cs next year , even 
though they just build an expen- 
sive swimming pool for the town. 
The local teachers ' association 
has warned that the teachers will 
strike if they don*t get the in- 
crease. You have to vote eitliei' 
to strike or begin teaching at tlic- 
usua 1 t i me i n the fa 1 1 . 

What would YOU do? 



! 1 . Col 1 cge 1' acuity Membe r 



Although you are one of the most 
popular young faculty members at 
a well-known university and are 
proud of the courses )'ou teach, 
there are angry rumblings in >'our 
depai'tment that you have not pub- 
lished any -scholar i\' articU'-. 
If \'ou devoted a great deal of 
time to reseai'ch and writing, you 



would not be able to spend the 
extra time witli your students 
whicli \'ou feel is liiglil)- l)enefi- 
cial ttj their education. You wlj 
not get tenure (Job socurit)'] at 
tliis university i \ou don't pnb- 
lisli something so(mi , and coll(.-gc 
te.lching jol^s are exceedingly 
di ff Icult to f iiul. What \vOultl 
YOU do? 
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22. School Guidance Counselor 



Througli the; grape v^me, students 
knov that you can be trusted and 
come to talk with you about their 
jvrobleins. One student in particu- 
lar is seeing you for intensive 
counseling, and you feel your 
lationship is helping to svn) 
en out his problems, lie 'toTd . a 
about some automobile stealing 'he 



had done in the 
suspect that he 
have 



past. The police 
is to blame and 
asked you for information and 
your records. You feel the in- 
formation is confidential, in the 
same way as between a doctor and 
patient, or a priest and confessor 

What would YOU do? 



Art 



Ii stor 1 an 



Your careful research has uncc. 
ured some facts which refute the 
theory held by the chairperson of 
}'our university department. When 
you told him about them, you were 
surprised to find your discoveries 
ignored. For courtesy's sake, you 
let the dejKirtment chairperson read 



the article about )'0ur new theory 
before you sent ' o a Journal. 
He threatened tu your life 

miserable if you send in the ar- 
ticle. .Since the chairperson hold 
a great deal of power over \'our 
future, you iK>ve a difficult de- 
cision to make. What would YOli do 



A . Lawver 



As a lawyer, \'ou realize that 
everyone ("even the gui Ity) has a 
right to be del'endcd in a i'air 
trial, l)ut you jirefer not to take 
cases involving known crLniinals. 
You have jU'emLsed you would rej)- 
resent a comjKuiy which Ls being 
trLc-d for unfair business jMMc- 
tices, and the jiresident swore 



to you that everyone in the com- 
j:iany is innocent. Before the 
case comes to trial, you are told 
b\' authoritative sources that the 
jiresident lied to you and the c.)m- 
jviny ' s o f f i c i a 1 s a re gu i 1 1 y o f 
even more offenses than those for 
which tliey arc being tried. What 
would YOU do? ^ 
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25. Paralegal Assistant 



Your job description specifies 
that you will work with two of 
the firm's lawyers in doing re- 
searcli and writing briefs for 
them. It said nothing about sec- 
retarial work, but when some of 
the secretaries go on vacation 



you are expected to help with their 
work as well as do your own. You 
feci exploited by your bosses, vet 
you love the paralegal part of 
your work. 

What would YOU do? 



26. Museum Curator 



A very wealthy townsperson died 
and left a large sum of money to 
yuur lauseuin. Because it can be 
used for any purpose, you and the 
other curators and museum officials 
arc trying to decide how to spend 
it You think it should go to 
i.niprc\'ing the educational jn-ograms 



offered by the museum to local 
schools, but the others want to 
use it to i ncrease their salaries . 
You seem to be the only person who 
holds this view and you fee) strong- 
ly about it . 

What would YOU do? 



C 1 e rgx'person 



You believe strongly in the sanc- 
tity of human life but, during 
your tour of duty as an Arm)' chajv 
lain, you hear officers telling 
soldiers they do not have time to 
take prisoners and should kill 



them. Not only is this against 
your beliefs, it is also against 
the Cieneva Conventions which sjkM 
out the treatment of prisoners of 

w a 1 , 

What would YOU do? 
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2S . liconoinist 



You have been asked by a paper 
manufacturing company to write a 
report proving that the company 
LS abiding by the Federal mini mum 
wage regulations. Although the 
accounting figures show that the 
company has met the wage require- 
ments, you have found through 
other sources that the employees 
are still not being paid at the 



minimum rate. If your report does 
not absolve the company completely, 
•he plant may be closed down, put-, 
ting many cployees out^.of- woi^'k . 
By omittin£^j3.om« -stTctions of the 
rcsporr,'^you could keep the busi- 
n ess o ut o f t ro ub — 

What would YOO^do? 
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ACTIVITY 7: 

DISCUSSIOiN TOPICS AND PROVOCATIVE QUESTIONS 
rOR ARTS AND IIUMANITH-S CARHHR HXPLORATTON 



A. DLscussion Topics 



* Individuals perceive dift'erent advantages and disadvantages 
in jobs. 

For example, the axiom that "one man's meat is another 
man's poison" is true in discussing job satisfaction. 
Two people having the same job might have very different 
feelings about it. At this time it might be appropriate 
,_vto discuss individual views of "success." Does it ine-'in 
recogn i t i on , money , he 1 p i nq others , etc . ? 

* lixtracurri cular and community activities can provide experi- 
ences which lead to real it y- test i ng of potential occupations. 

For oxofn[)le, beirv^ .jrv.ed i to*^' on Mie school nowsp.:^po:r 
O.r'os onn to deo I witii evo I ur^t i n(] the work of '.Mfior'-., 
CO' ;rd i n."j t i [K] boi [i 1 ho creatinq <jrid product it^ri .r'.p'-' i:. 
wf p'ut) I i sh i nq ,c3nd rnc;Ot i rif] df:;od I i nez . 

* People continue to change and gi'ow. 

T- ox^jrnple, rh^ ; -^hij if ?/^^ io ooliofied with lii'/' 

lio: job '^S -J wr i fT-r"~'m,]V t i nd ! h(.) i O .:■ -1:1. 

work .v.(j|(j be f for S'j i r nis/^>or needs >:jnd .jbi lilies. 

* The world changes and with change c(^i:ics tlie need for indi- 
viduals lO adaju t.o new conditions. 

* For exo^Mple, those workers wno use art skills in Graphic 

0 r I s ( p r i n t i ng ) frusT- .id j ust to techno I eg i ca I advances 1 r 
^'latorijis ond mocnino'"/. Another exar-p I e concerns the 
con trrict i ^^n of wh-:^ i e ■ n M o I '2C , S!jch "^s teocn ],,•), v,;ier] 
t [ie nofM i r i or .^o s ■;■ ' s ..;)['■ I y .^:nd dofio [vj j r o '" v. ':»r k . 

* St ereot >-p i ng J ohs accord i ng to sex is det r i ment a 1 . 

buro\. 'iri'J Hi" :lt,'.i'»: r. bo-:: ^'^'^ i 'I^incor, i.f - loti.i' 

* Work cnvi ronmer. t pla>'S a rc^lc in job choice. 

■'M- ■•/•jmpio, o [l''■':■^r^ wii ■ likes t"--inc ^joS'.x' i 

■ fi'.' } t . T nd oh t Ol ■ / . • • • [ I V t , i ' ./ Ii*";f c k i II c : 

1 i : h f ; o . ■ ifii i ■Jf ) ' '\ ■(.■ r t I [i : r .i \ [,<■.[■ 1 m 
i i •[ I s 1 } ! t on . 
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* There are different kinds of work within every career field. 

For example, 'rhiii'ij .jro r-'ur (j i v i i (.>ns wi lliin •••.:':[) 
Arts fields. These include many kinds or workers 
rc-iated to the ovot~all field. Representat i ^^e occup.3- 
tiuns in rnusic, for instance, include: 

Performance - nujs i c i ari 
Product i on - record i nt] eny i neers 
E-usiness and Manafjement - concert manager 
Education - music teacher. 

* Individuals work to satisfy different needs. 

Tor example, /rv"; [:eri:.'.'n v.V:iy want to work as litfle as 
r)oss i b I e to su rv i vo . Some poop I o wor k at distasteful 
ciiorcs to support a hobby, such as photography. Some- 
t i mos wo r k fulfills so ma ny need s (at t i mes neu rot i c ) 
ifi:r there is little time and desire for tamily \ne 
.jnd I o i Sure pur^su its. 

* Learning does not end when work begins. 

For example, a lawyer must stay current with clu">naos 
in laws which affe^M- his/her pr"acti'„o. 

* i'vcry occuj^ation lias disadvantages as well as advantages. 

F" f :> r amp! e , < j t c> I * \' i s i n per f c r m [" or t j a c k s i a g e t e c 1 1 - 
n i i cin m'.iv '"tr:'/o 1 '.^ r i se very f^a r ! y or sf <.jy up I a tc.^ <j t 
n i f 1 h t , 

B. Provocative Quest i on" 

* Does society, in geneial, rc-wurd pco|)jc' fwitii money or 
statusj according to ' ;u'J)'.\--^ the:: work '..c'^eftis other 
l^eon 1 c? 

r.jr^ examj) le, why ir • n ' t ioachcirs i.ii.'f C; i y,\ ' V l^'^ ' 
cons i der(-)(J at" the t >\) '.W pro'^^tic',' "'.-i I c:. 

* Why arc j)eoj)le wiio wc^k with their hands usual l>' ]Ki i d 
less than those who wur^ with ideas '; 

Por" ux.:3fnp I e, dru f t er " ar e id ! ' s than ; ch i t s 
Is this strictly a m.iiior of edi.,jtion? , ,0v^ have 
ijni'...ns becfi inp:jrta' t in rv^ja , i i fi": 'his i-f .ii^:- 

':re;.-.ui..y i ether .r^-'S, i^.ich mij ■ cl 
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* What are some of the basic reasons why a person might want 
to devote his/her working life to the Arts or Humanities? 

For example, In the Arts there is often opportuai tv 
for se i f -oxpress i on » creativlry, and recognition. T[ie 
Humanities might s.-jfisfy indi/idual needs of intellec- 
tual cu r- i OS i ty , he I p i n^j peop I e , or o rov i d i ng i ns i qh t 
into man's past, present', and future. 

* What is the relationship between talenl ;ind success'? 

I ^ r (■' :< am p ! f.; , w ill . in -j f i s t v; m > ) p 1 1 ; 1 u c: e i .. ^ ! w C) f K t' • • 

* What is tl-c re 1 at i oi.i- h ip bevween pe r f'o^mance '."'..cupat ions and 
business occupations in the Arts and Human i t e-? Do the lat- 
ter exploit the perfoniuvs or do liiey provide useful services 

For (r^. jfiiple, o lii'^r jry M'-:r,>nt ,-;ry^v, which [)uhlishors 
m o i h 1 v^c ep 1 a w r i t c a" ' v- o i ■ ^ j n d Vi e 1 u s a r r > ) n a o- b u si n e 
riffaii:... J\i''- aii:;nT's vr'riv Ic-^yes f i rrio io\ wr'^t.-r t- 

Cvjneo.rii'r ite or. wi i r i rM'."; , i)ut ..li;/; costs Ir^iU wriior o fee. 

" Why do many governm.ents , such as Gerinany, Switzerland, and 
Canada, subsidize the arts heavily , whi K in comparison., thj 
United States provioes very foiV funds for this purpose? 

For example, Amierican born jrrj trained conductors often 
net their beginnisc experie'^cr in European ooerh coripas- 
i es a n d sy m d ho n i e s , d ec a u s e o :. > '."O u n r r y i ■ n a nc i a I ! .■ 
supports a a rest no"::) or sf o^'-'i; ihercMcw*-. '•;jn\' vv.ir^ 
'h'.. ■ J r •:• .J \' i i ! . t ; r; a* ■ . 

:.'Oes iiiakini; a lot cO^ money iKV^essarily mean i liappier life'/ 

r ■[ ' ? if:;p 1 • ■ , J':-''. ' ■ Sir f; ■ ' <j 1 ^^'p'/r 'a*'' ' ivO'^i '^ri';./ 
lilt;' if,'..r. ■ t ri.iri Mi- c i v^i/ in i ; .r . • p , 

Oould conijnittMS^ or rol>ot:' do th'. • job", ol* p; .-.t workers in 
tiie A rt s and Human 1 1 i i- 

t' ■[" (V-', mip , . n J I 1 ' ! ■:[ - ! i ' ■ S- - ■ ■. - ' r ! i r ■ i :i . i . ■ i r ■ 
d j i" i > ■ ' a 1"'.; js n* , a 'J I ^ i ■ I a mt^ y^r ra ;p i i. j ; i< • i - ■ ! . • • 
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ACTIVITY 8: RECORDING RESULTS 
OF INDEPENDENT OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH 

Student's Name Grade Home Room 

Job tiv ie 

Brifcy description of job duties 



Skills 



Usual eduC';.t iona 1 prop a rati on (decree and source) : 



Necessary or uscfi ' cour.'es: 
High school ^ 



Postsccondary 



Emp loymcnt jn'ospccts : Overcrowded field Average 

^Under crowded 

Advantages of job 

l)i sadvant a les of job 



Other, jobs iuiring similar skills: 



Other information of importance to me 



Source of information j title and loeati^on of book(s), filin{-^), 
casscttc(s) ] or nmne of person interviewed: 
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ACTIVITY 9: 

WHAT»S IN IT FOR ME 
IN THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES? 

A SUMMARY 

Purpose 

For students who have participated in more than two or three 
of the previous activities, this form provides a clear picture 
of the overall results. It also includes space to note other 
career- related activities, such as occupational test results 
and independent research . 

Procedures 

Using the re.sponse foi^^ns (when provided) from previous acti- 
v:'ties, students should transfer the rce|uested information 
onto the "What^s in It for Me?" form. Other questions can 
be answered from memory or .through self-assessment. 

l-ol low- up 

Jf the counselor desires ifurther activities, many are de- 
scribed briefly In ''Supplementary Career Fducation Counseling 
Strategies . Students , teachers , and counselors will find 
many more activities by consulting ."^91 Ways to Explore Arts 
and Humanities Careers: Classroom Activities in Dance , 
Music, Theater and Media, Visual Arts and Crafts, Writing , 
and Human it ins. 

Learning from the community is a necessary adjunct to 
career exploration; therefore, Exploring Arts and Humanities 
Careers in the Community: .A Program Planning Guide describes 
how to initiate or augment out-of- school activities. 

The above volumes arc contained in tlie series of wiii ch this 
book is a part. 
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What's in it for Me in the Arts and Humanities? 



Name 



Grade 



Age 



Date 



1. 1' lease check the following Arts and Humanities career exploration 
activities in whic!i you participated, 

Here 1 Am, World! 

_ Occupational Card Sort 

What Jo 1 iiavc in Common with Arts and Humanities Jobs? 

Caj:)sule Work Biographies 

Wliat' s so Special about Me? 

What Would I Do? 



I chose the following jobs as 'jeing interesting ro nie *'rom the 
Occupational Card Sort: 



Discussion Topics and i^rovocative Questions 

] ndependent Occupat i ona 1 Researcli 

Otlier (p 1 ease speci fy ) 



Art 



Humanities 



I think I hi'vc the aptitudes to succeed in tlie following, lub.s from 
the Oceu]iat i ona 1 Card Sort: 



Art 



I luman i t i e.s 
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4. I chose the follovving five (5) job characteristics as being the 
most important to me from the "What do I have in Common with 
Arts and Humanities^ Jobs?" exercise: 



S. I was most interested in the following three (7>) job titles from 
the ''Capsule Work Biographies:" 



6. If 1 completed the work values section of "What's so Si)eciMl 
:ibout Me?", the following three (3) work values were im|K)rtant 
to me: 



Although there was no response form for "What would I Do?", 
the following personal values seemed important to me: 



iS. Did 1 do nny research in other sources to find out more about 
tiie Ans and Humanities occuj^itions I chose in the ]) rev ions 
act i \' i t I es ? Yes • No 

a. 11' yes, wh i cli ones were the>? 



h . W*^, 1 ch ones still interest n:e'.' 
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9. Are there any Arts and Humanities occupations I am considering 
to study and work toward? 



(1) What high school or postsecondary courses should I take? 



(2) Wliat extracurricular activities would further this occu- 
pational goal ? 



(1) What high school or postsecondary courses should I take? 



(2) What extracurricular activities would further this occu- 
pat i ona 1 ^i;oal ? 



(1) What hii;h school or postsec6tidar>' courses should I take'. 



f2) What extracurricular activities would further this occu- 
pat ^ onal goal ? 



< : i\ 



2 . SUPPLEMENTARY 
COUNSELING 



i 



Counselors can use traditional 
methods of helping students ex- 
plore occupations in addition to 
the innovative activities described 
in Chapter One. This chapter de- 
scribes sevei'al of these stra te- 
llies, with suggestions for focus- 
iiii; them on Arts and Humanities 



^ TRADITIONAL 

Career Day 

The most successful career days 
are usual 1>' those which include 
students and teachers in both 
planning and implementing. For 
example, in planning career days 
(and sometimes weeks) around each 
academic department, the counselor 
can fir^t suggest to a department 
chairman rhat people who use that 
aepartment's subject in the per- 
formance of their work could visit 
the school. If teachers are inter- 
ested, the counselor then develops 
a list of job titles which use 
that school subject. Students 
che,;k off the jobs which appeal 
to : :em and I lie kinds of ciue'-tions 
they want answered- Using this 
list :i s a b a sis f o r t h e c o mmu n i t y 
resour,.e people to he contacted, 



CAREER EDUCATION 
STRATEGIES 



/ 

/ 



careers. A second section of -the 
chapter provides comments on se- 
lected occupational and aptitude 
tests, with information about 
tests which are specific to the 
Arts and Humanities 



ACTIVITIHS 

the counselor checks hib/her file 
for potential speakers. 

Careful coordination among teach- 
ers, counselors, and resource peo- 
ple will assure success. The 
speakers must know th*^ kinds of 
information to present as wel' as 
when and where to come. Before 
the speakers arrive, students 
should discuss potential questions 
to ask. Following the career day, 
the counselor should thank the 
speaker by letter, and talk to the 
subject teachers for an inforr.al 
evaluation . 

Of course , the counse lor pa\' 
want to conduct a tradition^] kind 
of Career Fair (for which Arts and 
Human it ies pract i t i oners comc to- 
gether in a large hall), hut 1 he 
departmental Career Day dcscriben 
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above coiicentratcs on relating 
school subjects to occupations 

a useful objective for a ca- 
reer education program. 

The section in Chapter Three 
on "Identifying, Contacting, and 
Using Community Career Resource 
I\H)plc" is helpful in implement- 
■ing this activity. 

Developing a ^Local ^Audio-Visua l 
C a r e c r Resources L i b r a r >' 

Before career resource S])eat,ers 
coiiie to the school (or when stu- 
dents leave for field trips] , the 
counselor can ask interested stu- 
dents to audiotape or videotajK^ 
the talks. By filing these in 
the Career Resource Center, the 
counselor may use them with in- 
dividual students, grouji sessions, 
or for classroom activities. Or- 
ganizing a library of this sort 
is less expensive tlian buying 
commercial materials and has the 
double benefit of providing lo- 
cally significant information 
while encouraging student par- 
r i / i p<ix ion. 

1-xch ange Program 

If counselors or rcachers ive 
a cq ua i n t a n c e s i n s l h oo 1 s in d i f - 
ferent jKirts of the count rv. they 
might exchange occuj^at iona 1 in- 
formation so that students c::-' 
see regiona I di fferences -in t . e 
way work is done and in kiiuls o\' 
life styles. Cassettes or video- 
taj^es of work ir*:erviews can he 
swapj^ed. Newsj^aj^er clippings and 
"Help-wanted" advert i sement s re- 
lating to local jobs in the Arts 
and Humanities can au{>«^nent the 
exciiange pack.ige . 



L ocal Educational 
and Limployment Survey 

Basing a study on the five fields 
of the Arts and ten of the Humani- 
ties, the counselor may show on a 
chart which local colleges and uni- 
versities offer courses, majors, or 
S]')ecial ized training in these 
fields. Another chart might ^out- 
line local emplo\'ment 0])])ortuni t ies 
according to the above fields*. Both 
kinds of information are especially 
useful to senior- higli school stu- 
dents when they look for sunune^i; and 
part-time jobs, as well as for 
planning their future educational 
and occupational decisions. 



Bui let in Boards 

The counselor may use bulletin 
boards in the counseling office. 
Career Resource Center, or in any 
gathering j^jjace within the school. 
IMctures of workers (Local a!id 
nationally-known), tiieir tools and 
clothing, job titles, as well as 
articles and classified advertise- 
ments from newsjxijiers could be com- 
biiiou in a collage for the Arts, 
the Humanities, or S]K"C i ficoccu- 
IKitions within ijiese fields. With 
assitance from subject matter 
teachers , the couiise lor can use 
t h e b u 1 1 e t i n boa r d to d i s ]U a)' j ob s 
in the Arts and Humanities which 
use knowledge .'^nd s'-'ills learned 
in iKirticular school subjects. 



St 11' . _;\ L I \ .^ oiTce 1' i 1 c 

Students aiv. •\ ready resource con- 
cerning the kinds of Arts and Hu- 
manities jobs and volunteer acti- 
vities avail iiblc in the comniunit>'. 
B\' sharing student exj)cr icnces , 
th.e coun-selor can offer sugges- 
tion?; for other students witli sim- 
ilar needs Counselors may ask 
students about tlieir exj^eriences 
on. an informal basis ^r ^urvc)* 
them !\v questionnaire. 

Career Resources - 

CoiTiiiKM'c i a 1 1 >■ ava i 1 ab le i nt ed 
and a u d i o - V i s u a 1 r e s o u r c 'o s w h i c } i 
;ive current and realistic career 
information are tlie tools of tlie 
career cH)unselor. Chapter I-our 
jU'cn-ides information about sucii 
resource, s . 

* '^^"iij'^ilA C(nnise 1 i n g S t r a t e gy 

Students can role-pla\' either 
Jobs or famous j^eople in the 
Arts ;uid Humanities. \[:\ch stu- 
dent chooses a card with the 
name of a job or ])erson on it. 
fhe }>res<.Miter gives cIuls oral- 
\y or tb.rougli jKintominie so that 
other students can guess tlie job 
or the famous person. After 
each j^resenta t i op. , discuss:. )i 
can focus on aspects such a.;: 
whc^re is the work j^erfonncd, 
\<h:ir does the worker do, or 
shat kind of j) rejKi ra t i e a is 
needed? 

Students i^lay a modified Versic>n 
of "i'assword" in pairs or in a 
grouj-i. One person gives a c 1 uc 
(about the tools, skills, dut- 
ies, etc.) concent Ml g a j^articu- 
lar jo!) and (Uhers must guess 
i t . A po i nt s>'s t em r imu- 

late i nterest . 



Students play a modified version 
■-.of "Twenty Questions" wit}i tlie 
answer being the name of a well- 
known person in the Arts and 
Humanities. Questions might 
ccincern place of res i dence , i f)b 
dut i es , })reparat i on requ i red , e-tc . 

Students make 3 .\ 5 cards with 
informat i oa from any career 
learning resource about a sj^e- 
cific job title. Other students 
must guess the Job citle or c^ccu- 
pat i ona 1 fami 1\- . 

This game is based on the work 
values mentioned in tlic Clhapter 
One activity, "What's so Sjiecial 
about Me"" l-ach student must 
divide a sjiecific amount of 
rmag i nar^-^money ('e,g, , Si, 000) 
according to his/her view af 
the imjiortance of each work 
va 1 ue , Student s can c(Miij>a re 
their ciioice^s (if tKe counselor 
thinks til i s is aj^projir i ate 1 , or 
tiie> can'bid on Xhc work values 
in a simulated auction accordin)', 
Tt) tlieir willingness lo sprnd 
for each value. 

(ai t ego v 'l z \ ng as a 
(iounse 1 i ng St t\at egy 

Using categories from (K'cupation- 
al or ajnitudes inventories 
fKuder, HAT, etc.) available in 
the counselor's school, the coun- 
selor and studonts devis* a list 
of Jobs in the .-vrts and Humani- 
ties appropriate i'o r each .cate- 
gory. Appendix A, ".Job Titles 
in the Arts and Humanities." 
is helpful in t Ii i s task, 

S t udent s I n t erv i l'W Art s .a-^i H'l- 
mani t i es pract i t i onei's and then 
discuss t lu' \'a r i ous wa\' s that 
these and other Jobs are use! il. 
it mi gilt be helpful to divide 
the job X 1 1 les i nt " catcgori es 
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such as: 1) helping peopJo, 

2) providing entertainment 

3) p L'omot i ng cu 1 ture - 

* Students research jojs or occu- 
I)ational fanu J ' cs in the Arts 
and Ilumani t: ■; and categorize 
their percept 10, IS into advan- 
f.ges ard disadvantages of 
these k i nds of work , 

* Students categcri ::( jobs i n th. 
Arts and H urn m n i t i e ? a c c o r d i 

to wlietlier they involve pe')ple, 
ideas, or tilings. Tlie jobs ma>' 
also be sorted according to the 
fields in tlie Arts and Humani- 
ties to wliicli they belong. Uis- 
cussion could revolve around the 
similarities within eacii grou^. 

* The coujrse U>^*--sugges ts categor- 
ies of set t i ngs^where Arts iind 
lliunanities jobs are performed 
(e.g., college, advertising 
agency, motion picture studio). 
Students list or discuss the 
workers employed in tliese set- 
tings , their responsibi 1 i t ies , 
levels or kinds of training, 
and inter- relationships . 

* The counselor develops h>'pothet- 
ical people endowed witli special 
interests, skills, needs, edu- 
cational plans, e'.;. Students 
then discuss the categories of 
jobs or work in the Arts and 
i-lumanities wliich these ii>'po- 
thetical peovle miglu find 

sn t i s f\' i ng . 



* Tlie counselor de*-elops situations 
concerning liypc i het i ca 1 students 
who plan carc.rs i n the Arts or 
llumainties. The counselor gives 
background i n ''ormat i on and br i ngs 
students to a decision point 
(volunteering for tlie Armed Ser- 
vices; going to college, getting 
a job, etc.). Students then 
write endings to tlic stor\'. 

S c- 1 r - A s e s s ment S^t rateg i es 

" Students list five or more 

acliievements of a_ii_>' kind in wliicli 
they take pride. Singh' or in a 
group setting, tiiey cxt rapo I at e 
the s]^ccial abilities involved 
in these activities. Tlirougli 
brainstorming, students tiiink of 
Arts and I luman t ! s occupations 
wh i ch use these abt 1 i t i es . 

* Students assess t h em s e Ives a c - 
cording to the scales o f 1 1 1 e 
occupat ional or .ipt i tudcs inven- 
tory administered b>' fpe scliool . 
They can devise a chart with twc^ 
le\'els: one for their self- 
ratings for each scale fliigli, 
average, and low) and one to be 
niarkj'.i after tiie test results 
are e,\p la ined . 

* Students complete open-ended 
sentences . Examples are : "1 
think I would like to be an 

(artist) because 

or "The disadvantages of (teach- 
ing) are 
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ANNOTATIONS OF SliLIiCTLT) 
OCCUPATIONAL AMI APTITUDH TPSTS 



1 r t rodiic t ion 



Occupat ional Inter cs t s 



Most counselors realize that tests 
shouKl not constitute the sole 
evaluation of students' interests, 
abilities, and achievements, be- 
cause no test can adequately as- 
sess individual differences. Nor- 
mative tests may also limit the 
aspirations of those students who 
do not score lu gh on them. Vet, 
the information obtained can help 
students choose academic and voca- 
tional courses, extracurricular 
activities, and occupational j'.oals, 

In the fo 1 1 ow i n co mine n t s , exact 
i;rade levels are not desii^nated, 
but those tests which exist es[)c- 
ciall>' for junior hii;ii school or 
for senior li i gh school students 
are marked accordingly. Tests 
examined by the developer of th. ) - 
g u i de a re ma r k e J. \v i t h a s t e r i s k s . 

Publishers, whose addresses are 
listed at the end of this section, 
will often send Specimen copies a 
well as descriptive literature. 
For further information, the coun- 
selor should examine Oscar Buros ' 
Tests in Print II [19': \) which i: 
a cumulative source of reviews 
priiUed in the seven editions of 
his Mental Measurements Yearbook. 



'ihese tests arc 
1 , C en era 



Occ upat io n a 



descri bed bri ef 1;' 
Inventori es 



a. Occiij^xit i ona 1 Planning Programs 

Assessment of (Career iieveiu[)- 
ment 

Indi vidua' Career HxiUoratic^n 
Plann in ; '. ircer Coals 
Scl f- Dire, ted Search 



Cal i forni a Occupat iona 1 
Pre f e r c n c e S u r v e y 

Col lege Interest Inventory 

The Gui iford Interest 
Inventory 

Kude r ' c^rms C a lul .\ 
Kuder Form DD 

Kuder I'orm ]\ Ce^U'ral ln;',i'c 
Survey 

Mi luiesota V^cnt i ona 1 hu er^' 
1 nventorv 

Ohio Vocational Iritt-rcst 
Survey * 

St rong- Camplu- 1 1 Interest 
I nvento vy 

T h u T\s 1 1 1 n I n t e r s t S c h e l1 u 1 c 

c. Occupa t i ona 1 j^Jltj tudes 

hi f ferent i al Apt i tude Test 

[■ 1 anagan Apt i tude (! 1 a ss i - 
ficat ion Tests 

Ceneral Apti tude Test 
Batter)' 

d. Occwat ional Maturit>" 

C a 1' e e r I ) e \' e 1 o p m e n t I n \' n t o r 

Career /U>turit>' In\'eTitor>' 

e . (k'cuTXx t i ona 1 \'a 1 ues 

M i n n e s a t a Tea c h e r /. r i x i id e 
1 nvento ry 

Work I- n\" i roninc-nt 1' I'e fe renc.- 
Schedu 1 e 

Work \'a lues I ]v:cuX c^ 



• ••'^Llji-'L^""'L lluin:m i t \cj _\v \ i t ikI^' .lj..J.L^l^l^lEiiLA^^L^l^l.^^^^ 

:i . Oci^-iipat i-.)!ial PI ami in:?, Trr-L^rams 
^^i'*-"^ t i 'I'l^jjU in; ' 

Remote Associates Test Ass c^smun^ o t" (:a roe iH^veh^^ 

Hcni^Uhton Mi ."t'l i a ("o;;'P:'n>- 
1 h i s :-eri t..'^ i^t" six t t.--^ ' s i 



To]*rance Tests ol t;re;itr/c 
Th i nk 1 n\\ 

Wa 1 son- G laser Cri t i eal 
Th i Ilk i n\i A|']^iaa i sa 1 



h. l'Oi-L-iv!.n l.aii •aiai'.es l^ooklrr v,as >Je\'e 1 ojv.-T j-.y tin .X'Mcv- 

ieaa ColK-^r Testing; Pi-(,:ra!ii 
Ai)t5!uJe iT's; ^^^^ ,^ >,.|Kirate uni> i a eon- 

ail" I.an^:ua;;e AptilaT', i ' uie t i oii \% i ! !i it - Lar^^rr IM-Maup^ 

r)-0)',ra:;! 1 1 . AG- bat ter;/ y< - 

iiuire:-' Mp p ro x i Ilia I 1 >' tii^a-e class 
iH'iaov's airJ ni^^Msa r^'^- joh kivwlrJ\a.- 
a, 



r 1 :;is 

I'k l! ! 

Mm - ! c 



\(^vr.\ U-U ^ o !' Music kilta-.'K-;. jireleriTa joi) clia ra c t e r" i ^ t i c s , 

cari.'er iWans, carei-r j^laaniUi.; ac 
Musical Ai^liliule P ru i i 1 - ■. \ \ ->v 



'1 a 1 en! s 

"I es I ok Mas i ca 1 i t 



S';:tsiiL/ !-e ML'aSui-e-^ o\ Musical p 1 cMa'i t c> r;. ioP ex[)r r u-ncc- . ine 

te^rs work P>est as a ci i ap,ir."-^M i c 
!',)ol uXjM-ess i ay. tha studeiU^' !c-v- 
el of c,enL*ral occuj-at i ona 1 kiun-;- 
d. \'isual Arts irdc.e. kittle inforniation akv>ul 

Dceupations or int^r<-^ts \ pro- 
' V I Ci^nl cept \ o I ex! : '.''-^'■'.! i a - 

: aai:a-;v)rt h-Mu^^;^ i ! lao-lii.' tker tluni iiK.ai -aireT ; '^Ti .Ta;ice;«. 

it/^t i'or i/Mor P i s c ra -a n.i : i . ai '1 lu' suri'e;-' wuuii lielp vkavlc^j> 

, u r la cu 1 a and yu i dau-e ■ I'M c^- s 1 1 
^" n-et i aai 1 ui -d-A . ^';ici.ia'. ^C'^iaip 

!|.irn Art Aptitad^L^ !a\rat:.a'. i rea.airrd. 



' a"a\"es 1 )'j i -^a d udco::a'a I 



Km iul)t.«r \n Aki 1 i : Tr^r cdP S- 1 1 ot t ^a•- a ui 

1 ch e\a Inrt,'^^ ;ick 1 ad 



Ml' 1 r : .\ rt d udc/j. ::ai t an 
t 'ua i e Pe reel a i ^ai I r ; : s 



pe- r 1 cncr-^ , p 1 ans , and i a' vit - ^ 
Iheia^ I ;il'a^ a s-.aiMi'ate inuT i^a 



Sn;i t 1 a i \d ^aia 1 ] .ui ; 1 >)[! Ta: ' wh i ch i-ui't-- alM 1 i t i .-s , A "a u - 

driit I'vp';.' rt V('>\ i dv ^ i at • ■ t .uu 
;i P i 1 1 t , en ]■(:■■' : a i x 1 ■ i ■ a . • r:- 
(1 raaui i ' (.'d >i V'- mii ;d a 'da'- a ■ i '.■ , tain, 
d'^ta, id^.^a-.^' '~r\\i-vj--. 
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1 nd i V idua 1 Career h\]^hn".? t Um ^ 
Scholastic Tcstiii); Service 

Anna Mi 1 1 er-Ti edeiiian de\'elOjH'd 
this sell'-scoring inventor)- ac- 
cording to tPiC Roe Theory of Occu- 
pations w'nich has eii;ht occu])a r i on- 
a. 1 groii;\s and six respons i b i 1 i t\' 
levels. r.ach students uses a di.->- 
posable booklet which includes a 
recor.-'iing sheet. I n To I'liia t i on on 
sttideiit's i n t e i*r ^; t s , (.-xinM'i c-nces , 
and preferred i^bs is elicited 
according.', to the ei.:'.!it v^ccupat umi- 
al i',roups, as ai*e s e 1 T- ra t i nt;s of 

•ills and abilities- *^uesiicMis 
.-.•adiii;.; to a respons i b i 1 i t\' U'\'( l 
are also inchuleLl. Ihe report 
section is simpler t hian Holland's 
S(.- 1 f- b i recto Searcii on uh.ich th^- 
inventor)" seems lo be based. 

}-oli(n\in>; c(>;::p I l' t i on o i" t lu: in- 
\'entoi">", students use- an accoi]i- 
p:in;.' i n;.;. 1uh)[. U-i \:iu ch c i a s s i t 
uecujiat ions b}' yjanip ;nid i '.'Sj'oii- 
i b i 1 i t >' 1 eve 1 . .^j 'L-C i C qu'.- ' - 
iop.-> v-,hieh (.-jcb -tudent i-bu)::!.! 
jsk .ibou: a parti-cular _iob ;ii'e 
includiL-il i 1^. :i T ii i I'd b(^oKlet 
{' I I \ etl "■) wb i n f o rtiia t i o\\ .iiui 



[ I > \^ ro I'.'M 1 in .i ;i exp-.: : - 
■:.:\:\\ t .i 1 ed i t i o-i ;i i t b i T i , bn! 
It ; L-a:-e of use and !;io\'*,-:;ir :i t , t i^)::, 
t lie ;.'.ene ra i i o t he sprc i t"i c ::,aKr 
i I :io])e;i r \ I'v p j-i )i!t i i :\\\ .i - in 
L'xp 1 orat <-) :i.etiiod v/hieh i s l^otii 

i n i t e rc-il and si/ i ! - ^ .oM^ d : !i 
! r ^ t n.in 1 v.v> tii 'O r ^ , 



{Ma nning Caree » oa l_s 
.'CTB./McGraw-Hi 11 

The data source f oi' this p. :p. 
is from the massive IM'oject b'siT 
sa::ip 1 e . Separate s tuden t boob i 
measure i nterest s , know ledge of 
0^.^ '.ajpat i ona 1 i nf oriiiat ion, and al ■ ■ 
i X 'i OS ( i nc 1 ud irg crea t i \' i ty ) . 
Tlierc is a 1 S(^ a section ^ mi p 1 ai > ■ 
n i ijg goa 1 s . The s t uden t im''0 1' i : ; 
clc i i nes : 



The publ i shei- n(^t. e;-- ' hs ■ " t uJvnt •> 
iVv invoU'e^i in t!:e int^-r.: 'atio.- 



St_' I t'~ b i 1' ' r ^ ^-d S'ja I'c i i * 

bonsu ! t i fu: i' s y iio 1 og 1 s t i : ' • ■ :•■ 

liMs lnc^,'nt^M"y i H'.- -nO- 

J I t ' s >r 1 t" - as s es !:ioi; ^ of' h i . lie r 
ol" ^aipa t i on;i 1 da\'d i' v:nr.s , :i ^ t i v i t i e ^ , 
i 1 1 r 1 es , an^l intir'/sts. In .iddi- 
t i t>n t I ■ tile ila yd r<,'.i!;i sf.-c t i < ni , t lie s 
a:qK'C t ' a 1 e di- 1 i rn/a t cd hccoVlI i iC:' t ■ • 
t lie aut h'.M- ' s ( .loMii Ilo 1 1 aiul ) c 1 is s j - 
r i c:i t i nil sy s t '.-Ml o i' s i .\ pe rsona 1 i t \' 
i } j)t'^ ; r».si ! 1 s i i . i i!;'e^- l.i gat 1 w- . 
a r t i s tie, s i ] a \ , cn{ c vyr i - i ww . 
.ind coiu'L-nt ioii.il . coiiipU'T ion. 

St uden! ■■ b>oi up t lie f i na 1 t h Vcr- 
i t.'t t er , ' ule i a 1 lie ">\a;upat i on- 
i 1 nder" i a i;pa !Xi t « ■ lM,n»k let 1 wb u-h 
;>!■' >\' i di'-> sa!-irt i e j oi> t i t 1 es , \ a r- 
ioi.is v;,u:ib i nat : oii< o: t}iv..codi \r\ - 
t 'm-:: AVr als>> inchid<;d. 
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Studoiic scoriCrP is ::Oiiicwh:it coir- 
p Ilea ted. .NO tmc limit is spe- 
cif Led, and :ilthan?h norms were 
ii.sed in starida t i oa , there 

■AW noi\c for L'omNjrison purposes. 
()iil>" hand seorini; is possible. 

ii. OeCj.i!)ar j un- 1 Into rx'St 
I nvent c; r ies 

t!al i fo/ni a Oecjj^ it i :)nn 1 lYofcT'enee 
survey'' iAhiea t i una I and Industrial 
'\\' sr i n;;!, Ser\' i ec 

'\hc S a r.s students ti^ respond 
111 ioli aL:t vitie^' aceordiii):; to 
tiirir Iik(.'S iiiLi LlisliKcs. iW'adu^ 
:itcd rc'Spons I.':- are })i*o\'ided rather 
than a fo r L'e,' - eir ) i ei* ans\-:or. Tiie 
"oorL'S a la jM'^.tted h;/ tlie student ^ 
on eii'.h^ cui)a t i ona 1 cluster 
^eal* ■. i;u. s t ni" wliieh a rL" divide^i 
into ;■•■') t"es ^' 1 (>na 1 and skilled sec- 
tions. I h i > d i t't'erent i at ion is 
lu'lptui in de L ' jnin;4 th.e level 
of eilucatiun needed for L\ach suh- 
^cale and whether tiie expressed 
interests are I'ealistic and appro- 
pi'iate f(M" each student. Their 
participation, in these processes 
is emphasized as a \aluable leaiai- 
ing experieiKe lead in:.: to planned 
indepcndeiu research in tlie oie- 
t i on a ry o 1^ 0 ecup a t i o n a 1 Tit 1 l;s o r 
Vir.W (\'ital Infer:;iation for I-.du- 
cation and Work - ^rof i 1 m syste:::. 

The test can he taken and ^<:oroi\ 
in app rox i mat e 1 >■ one class period, 
io pro'cide nKiividiial inst ruct i un^ 
I'c r adm 1 n i s t rvit i on . scorin^;. ap.d 
i n t e rp ret a t i on » the deveh^ners 

ofi'er a cv.W^r filnistrip and audic^ 

• ... f-f""^ 

>; a s s e c t e . 



Col lege Inter es t Inventor)' 
(senior high) 

Personal (Growth Pi'css , Inc . 

Th is si mp 1 e , th i I'ty-miiuite i nven- 
tor\' consists of 45 items, eacli of 
whiich has l:i sub- it ems available 
lOL final choices. Scores are dis- 
tributed amon,^ 16 colle<^c majors, 
i !ic 1 ud i ng 1 i t erat ure and J ourna 1 - 
i s m . f i n e arts, social s c i e n c e , 
foreii'ji l:]ni;uaL;e, and law. The 

riiiS i-;ere s t anda rd \:zcC\ on s t udent s 
I'j'om two col levies who plan to work 
in ^i^bs related t:^ their col Ici^e 
m.ai(»r fic-lds of ^tud}'. Only com- 
pu t e r s eo r i n^: i s po s s i 1) 1 e . 

The (iui Iford Intei-est inventor;' 
I sen 10 1* hi yji ; 

ShtMMdan l^N'c b.o 1 o^.: i ca 1 Ser\-ices 

I 'p. i s test i s att ract . I'e because 
of the th i rt} -mi niite working; tii. 
:) nd eas e of hand - scoim n^ . Vet, 
reviews in the Mental Measurements: 
^■earbouk I'ind this simplicit)' oi' 
operation a problem in its \"alid- 

1 t^' riit 1 ri^;S . .^O , iiOVin,"! u^^ j l: 

d e \' e 1 o p ed o n 1 >' on c o 1 1 e g e s 1 1 id e n t < 
in two colleges in the same geo- 
graphic location. The test has 
150 items m a graduated response 
pattern wbic'^ provide results in. 
ten areas , 1 r 1 ud i ng aes thet i c , 
se rv i Cl- , 1 ea.b. r sii i p , 1 i t era : . , 
ami c rea t i \ e . ■ 
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enco i^ccorci- aiu l /> (Pcrsf»,-, i .{ 

Th s L- t w o i II ■ ■ V I I'U' o 1 • • s ; I ^ i - 

j^U'iiitiit .••.;;<.'t.)i'.' i\ Jii.l also i)L-- 

rausc t.iic nrofi Iv. port ■W-ws 
> t i:iu 1 1 ancoiis scoria^, II:!. i" 
|M-o\':dcS ;H- •• \. at i 1 '-^ - i 'i tea iM'iKid 
('L''*- inat "m'Ii:.' ] i'lc-lds aad i-t.rni A 
irr».'liiUL'S jv^rccat'. ' in i"wv worL 
v.iliic aro:i ^ . Thc.-L latU-r specify 
p-i cM^ai'eV'Ccs lov i;r(nip arti\'ii:\', 
i a le - i 1 1: 1 ; ' • a; ^ . ac:: 1 i :a; w i t ii 
: -a-^ , :n . . i a,^ coa i i l ; , ;aid 
li i ' t i a)-. • ■■' !)■ ■ rs . 

"1 -iL- ■ri>."J ■:''r';M' ■^M^•''t! eiaucL' 

i a->..\l ia !H)th. !'.:ial\ i nV^Ti't u ry 
ia'i|:n :a;--> il^'Mif I'o i : ; v.ii;-iif wia'k- 
ia;; I .i:.-. . spL'L / '.i 1 iatL'i'rf>t ia 

I at '.■ ra M ay. the \ luat i '-ai.-i 1 :^L■c^)ra 

I I -■ :^ iJiart ia \\\c i ii i s t r;i - 
I V a' ' :.;ana:t 1 . \ 1 1 t '.-a neeay. a. i u;i - 

oiii;.-!\ riu.aa'iyv ]M-(v;iaiay .i li.'i 
• * r >a;::y 1 e _i i-!^ till t.'S i a L^acii Sre - 
lioa Haad or inaciu ao saotaia; i - 
a-^s- I L , a. id t ill- ro^a 1 1 s raiy bv 
as L-d v- i t h e 1 1 h. e r Im y\' ' ( i i i' 1 < * r Maa 
Wo;:iva a^'r::;.- . 

K.udor vow:: i)ocaiait iona : aitri'- 
cr- 1 Sar\'a>"" i ^ aa i oi' ii i ya : 
^> : ^aa-t,■ i<L'.-.-.i rcii \- a^c i :\ t r:. 

:'o!a:i i'i' arov!dL-> seal';-' ''di i a:i V"- 
1.;: L- a studoa: ' s i at. :a s t : ' 
tlu'So ot' sati-fiiT'd \w)rkL'rs la 1:1 
ocoua-a t i on . 'Ao id.- i^c 1 a t ad ■ ! ai t r - 
OS is ai'L' a 1 -a ) \n);:;a.'na'd tc) ^aiu:a's 
fa coll ;:-ajoi's wao oxpres^>ad 
Sa t i s i'aot i • Ml v/ir^; tiioii' ohoiLa;S. 

Triads ui \ rb activities :nast 
be iiiai^ked with a "r.^t pret^Ma'e;!" 
aad "least pruf erred." W'jiiien's 
scwres are repoT*ted u^;iay, lu.niv 



male and female Aorms Tor the occu 
pat i ona 1 and coll egc ma J o r sea 1 es , 
but men arc )M*ovided onl>' m:i 1 e 
norms . Work i ns\ X ime : s anpi'ox i - 
matel>" fortv' minutes, andl tiie ro- 
suUs are inach i ne- s eo red . A S\-ste 
l^e]an*t p rov i des i ni'ormat ion on t he 
]>e reent a i^e oi' s t udent s in a ^> choo 1 
uho chose i nd i \' idua 1 occupat i ons 
and c(i 1 1 ey,e ma i ors , Tlie prepon- 
derance of hi^i^hl}' skilled oceapa- 
t i ona 1 scales a^ well as the cc^l- 
i L'ye niaior scaK'S mean the test is 
pa i*t i cu 1 a r 1 )■ app rop r i at e i'or co 1 - 
1 L^y,e- 11 r i eat < t adea t ^ . 

Kad^a- kn r:;: k (i-zneiM 1 ^1 at - as'- * 
.Sii!"\a,*)- ' ( an i or h i idi i 
So i'. •n\-^- U, lad; \ ■ -'^c ai t 

Til 1 :•• l^a*m of t he Kadei' i s ;;iost 
appi'OjMdate for jan/\or iiiy.h :>choMW 
s I adriit s con s i der i n i; t '.'ii t a t i \ e 
ea !a ^a' choices as \-.a- 11 as f n r < 'da - 
ca t i ona 1 y 1 ani^. : ny t o r h i yki aciio^ > 1 
c^'urses and e.\ t ra cu raa ci ; i a r ;ic: \ - 
V 1 t i es . 'i hi- ra; an- 1 (>s t r i ad. s o 
V. iT - re 1 a t ed act .i v i t i l-s , a ad t' roiii 
each y ia>up x,vj mas t he chi^s^-n as 
the act i v i xy "ru^st" 1 i ked and one 
w;i 1 ch i.s " 1 ea< t " 1 i ked . '1 test 
I i psat I \'e in ? hat eve r\- var i ab 1 
: < * co;:ipa red wit a all otiiers, TIk' 
'a J rk- re 1 a t ed act L v i t i es are re- 
lated to t iie ten interest ar^-as 
c la-si fieJ. b>- id'ederick Kader aad 
used in all interest in\aai- 

to !a es , and t iie}' t end to e;'i] ana^ \ :a. 
a ro f e s s i ona 1 anil skilled occapa - 
t i i)n^ . A j^'i a i s p lan' i ded to ma iT- 
• he s t udent ' ro^pon^ - and , > i vx- 
air an<.'Ous 1 y to ; vo\- i ■ i a \o ia:;a t i ^a 
\o\- the pi'DidlL- whicii caa co;-;- 
pletL'd by t lie student^-. kc-stiny 
' a k L' :-■ a p- p r o X i ma t e 1 y _ t b i r t y - f i \' c- • 
.:anute'^ an.i secM'i/iy aaui interpre- 
tation ano t !u' r ha i f ■ r' >a r . (aaa- 
pat ei' /-c a id nj i s a 1 ^a^ a\-a i 1 ah I l- . 
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M i_n n :;ot:i \'oc;i 1 1 on:i 1 Interc r^ t 

inv entory (senior hi ^ii^h ) 

The l^sycholoi^i ca 1 (iorj^orat ion 

Althouiih the M\'ll uses the format 
of the Strong \oeational Interest 
lUank, its intended pojuilation is 
males who do not plan to attend 
coll ego . The refoi'e , '*t radesmen- 
in- general" is the rei'orcnce group 
rather than workers in ])rofcssion- 
ai .iuu - incss occupations. 

Test - ! I t^::>> ai'c base^.! on thr^-c 
jcj]) i^nicti(Mis, one of which iiiu^t 
hu chc'SL-n as the activity "liked 
most''' an.d another wh i cii is "dis- 
liked most." The results on t h\' 
ovcuj^a t i cMia 1 ^'Calcs compare iUl- 
1 ;.i 1 1 .! r i I y . 1 1' i n t r^v-- 1 - )h* t u t n 
[ iidrn t • iiiul •!) i n i - -d. i i 1 *. d 
and ski 1 k'd L'cupations. Bi-oa,i 
work ai-L'as aru scorixi according 
to the k i ikLs of Job activities 
r-e r 1\> n;iL'<.l in tiKMii. Tlu- l(.'s-t is 
usuall}' aihii i n i s t e ri'ii within. Mie 
class j)eriod and v-an be hand ov 
::iach i no - sco re^l , 



Ohio Wicational interest Surcc;. ' 
liai^cou!"t Brv'ice docanov i vdi , Inc. 

This w i lIu 1 \- us cd intorost incen- 
t(U\\- was d^'V^'lopod h'y 01u'> 
! ><.'na r t r.ient of i:ducati(Mi and r< 
basod on t }w/ da t a-] woj) } e - r h 1 nc,s 
c 1 as i f i ca I 1 on ot" the^ iMcfionai-v 
of ( )ccM^M t i ona 1 Titles. Student 
are ask(;d to !\^spond in jM'adat i lUiS 
to specific ji^b activities. Tht; 
interest section is riach i ne- scored 
aev.-ording to scales reprc'S^ait a • 
t i ce of all oociipa i i onr> and "worl- - 
cv trait" i.; roups detdned in t lie 
IM) . T . riu' . v:!:iput er report pi-e - 
vides raw s-c-r^-s, i*; r^ent i I •.■ ranks, 
and ^t.Miiu;^"' i^'^'^-^^vaAv and a - 

Well as de:^ c r 1 ]■ t ' ve i n f lM'iiuI t ! < mi . 
\n 1 n i'o riiia t 1 on qu(^< t. i onna i re eli- 
cit n i nd i \' 1 daa 1 r : adt.-n t ' s b road 



voeationai intere-ts and education 
a 1 1 ans . koca 1 survey quest i ons 
may i)e included. The (3\dS takes 
one to one-and-one-half hcnn^s to 
comp 1 et e . 

Strong Ck impbel 1 Interest ij :\ - eiitory 

(sen i or ii i gh] 

The i's\'cho 1 og i ca 1 Co T-poi'a t i on 

The sell is a recent 1;>' riCT'ged vei'- 
sion of the well-known Strcuig \o- 
cati(M"ial Interest Blanks loi^ Men 
and Women > Although the i n vent or\- 
itself is now apparentl}' sex-fair, 
n(^rms for men and w-()::ien are still 
separate.' because the tested differ 
enc<.'s are signitdcant. Anothei' 
major change is the occupational 
sche^iie around which the ri^sults 
are based> doiui llolland*s six 
]H rson.a 1 i t >' t>'pes ( re a 1 i st i c , i re- 
vest i ga t i \'e , artistic, s oc i a I , 
enterprising, and conwaitio all 
are i^aT-t i cu la r 1 y a pp r op iM ate fo-r 
occupations in the \rts and ianiian" 
lie'.. Other i n i'orina t i on concerns 
2S interest s ea 1 cs and \ 2\ oe cu- 
pational scales, the latt<.'r -elat- 
ing an : !k1 i \d dua 1 ' s i n t e re St.. t 
those t^f woiTo/r: in tjicse fields. 

The test i t s-, ! f asks stud- iits to 
ra t pi cferenres (" i i kc , i nc. i td'ei^- 
*.Mit, dislike") regarding Joj-. ;;, Job 
act i \' i t i c-s , s chivj 1 subjects, 1 e i - 
->ure ac t i \ i t i (.^s , etc, and i'^ a i i la^ 
ap]Ma> X i ma t ^ 1 >' one ha 1 r'- hcva r i'o r 
i t s c c:ij) lotion. A 1 1 li-i igh I'e.id in;.: 
coi;ip r^deens i on i at t iie s i xt h 
g rade 1 e c - 0 , :::a t u re ii i gdi s c: .otW 
'students ^^bv> are coll e \\c o ]■ i ent e^l 
would benetd t i.i'-st td'om the ^id 1 , 
jia r t i CO 1 a r ] y a- t lie majority of 
the cup at '. Mia 1 >^ ca 1 es a r^- n ro ■ 
fessional and sk; 1 UhI io.b : ' le 
On 1 \- i'Ci;iput t 1' procL'SS i ng i 
a-ai lable. 
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Tl ui r .s t o n e 1 n t e r c s t S ch o d u 1 c 
(senior lu\;h) 

Tlic PsN'cho ley, i ca 1 (!or|)or:i L i on 

One hundred pi'iirs of Job titles 
are j;iven in a fore .i- choice for- 
mat to elicit p re f e r >. 1 1 c e s i n t en 
occupational fields. Hand scor- 
ing: is the sole method available. 
Onl>' ten minutes are necessary. 
I-^ecauso there are no norms, indi- 
vidual counselors ccnild develop 
their own tests based on local 
needs . 



c . 0 c cu n a t i on a 1 A]) t i t ud e s 

Di f f e rent ijij^ .\))t i t ude Test ' 
The PsN'cho 1 Oi; i ca 1 ('orporat ion 

Tiie DAT is a compute r- sci)r</U nor- 
mative test. Percentiles are 
i^raphed for the followinj: apti- 
tudes: verbal re:,sonini:, numeri- 
cal ability^ combined verbal and 
numerical, abstract reasoning, 
clerical spelling and accurac>', 
mechanical reasoning, sj^ace reT-r- 
t. ions, spc* I 1 i ng/ i anguage usai^e. 
As p.art of its Career IManning 
l'r(\grai!) (developed b)' Donald 
Super], :in individual {>rint(Mit is 
supplied \\hicii coiM'eiates educa- 
tional gc)als, pixn'ious gradc^r^, 
Sex, age, schcnW interests, and 
tested aptitudes with the stu- 
tlcnt's stated career goals. i iie 
DAT is widel;' used. 



1- lanagan Apt i tude C 1 ass i f i ca t i on 
Tests (senior lugh) 
Science Research AsscK^ates 

Sixteen Job cbin])etenci es are tested 
in individual liooklets and if the 
comp 1 ete bat t ery i s taken , a])prox- 
ima.tel)' eight hours -inust be devoted 
to its administration. Because of 
t.he time element and specificit}' 
of the competencies, the test miglit 
bo es]icciall\' useful for ioh place- 
ii'ont . 

taMiera 1 Ajpt i t\uk^ Test BatJ cry 

( sen i or h i gli ) 

U.S. limp 1 ON'ment Serv i ce 

Th i s vocat i on a 1 1 \'-oi-i luU ed t c>s t 
was dcve loped b\' the U.S. laiij^ 1 oy- 
nient Service and is administered 
b >' t h e ni at 1 o c a 1 o f f ices o r b >" 
couns e 1 o rs t ra i ned i ii i us e . 
.Nine aptitudes are measured in 12 
tests. Because f ou r of t n e 1 a 1 1 e r 
use manipulative dc\;ces, it must 
be hand- scored, although the writ- 
ten sections provide for machine 
p rocess i ng . Using the D i c t i onary 
v)f Occii[)at i ona 1 Titles classifica- 
tion system, occupations arc chart- 
ed uith cutot'f scores, and the in- 
d i V i dua 1 compares h i s/lie r scores 
to the St andardi :*.ed ones to eval- 
uate the potential for success in 
t hes e occupa t i on.s . i^a t te r i es in 
man>" languages are available. Th<.' 
worki ng t Liiiot. i s app rox i m;i t e 1 \' two 
and one-half hours. The test was^ 
s t anda rd i zed on meml)ei's o f tlie 
general woi'king pt^pula.tion in the 
1^)40' s . 
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d. Occupational Maturity 

e] a r c c r D evelop mcnt Inventory * 
Teacher* s"Co 1 1 cge , Col uinb i a 
IJniversi t>' 

I-.xtensive field testing before 
imbrication is no\c being completed 
on thi.s inventor)- of vocational 
maturitN' developed by Donald Super 
ct al. As of 19"6, it was avail- 
adT 1 e"sol el>' for rcscarcli purj^osc s . 

The drai"f co]^\' of I-orin 11 ask^^ 
t'or i:ui 1 1 i I' 1 e-cho i CO response to 

itLM'is about 1) career plannint: 
and decision-making, 2) actual 
knowlcdg,e about jobs and sourci'S 
ot' occupa.t i ona 1 information, and 
7^] Xhv usefulness of ]M'evious 
soin-CL'S. Machine processing is 
the only method available t"or 
scoring and no working time is 
sjiecified. Write IM'. bonald 
Super at (!oluinbia tin i v rs i t>' for 
furtlier i nf^^-iviat :oi.. 



c:areei" Ma turi t >• Inventory^ 
tTrB^'^McTfraTrirrfl" 

'Inc title Career Maturity Inven- 
tqr\- is confusing in that this 
test is .John Crite's or ginal 
\'cK-ational Deve U^pni_oiU J |l^>'uJ_o r\- 
with a nc\s iKUiie. The test at- 
temj^ts to "measur-c the maturit>' 
of attitudes and competencies 
chat are critical in realistic 
decision making." Tf.e reading le\-- 
el is \viscd On sixtli grade t:on:pie- 
hension, and b.and or machin^ scor- 
ing iS j)ossible tor both the Atti- 
tude Scale (affective'! and the 
1 Competence Te s t ( c a i t i \' e 1 . ' 1 ! \ e 
c- T.ipe t t^ic e SL^cti !i r^M ^.m's lo ;i 
SI udent ' -■ know 1 e^/.e et" ! i c e,'e;i ■ 
j)at i oiKi 1 ! nfi'rn:at i e.ii ai^vl j^ reb ; 
S: • 1 \ i ng > echn i 'Mie^ . 



e . Occupational Values 

Mi nne sota Teacher Attitude 

I n ventory (senior high) 

tht^ Psycho log i ca 1 Corpora.t ion 

This test w:r? developed to screen 
l^otential te:uj;ers and to counsel 
them conceri]fiiig the strengths and 
weaknesses of their attitudes. 
Adv anced ki i cji s chcm p s t uden t s con- 
sidering i\ cai^eer in teacliing 
miglit find tiii> test useful, al- 
though on 1 >• schoo 1 adm i ii i s t ra t o rs , 
]^ s \- c h o 1 o gists, a n d col 1 e g e f ;i c alt >" 
members in the fields o\' eLincatioii 
o r ]^s\'cho logy ma)' order i v . kes^> 
thvin thirt}' PMiutL'S is reuui:-ed, 
and i t can ite'-Tiand cw' macb. i \\v 
s L-o red - 

Work l.nvi r'.^nmeiU kreference 
Seh edu 1 e 

i'he ks\-ck.olog i ca I LcH^jnuMt ion 

'llie title is confus i ng as i nd i v i d- 
ual persona I itN' and work values 
appear to be measured, rather than 
wiiat is generally considered work 
"envi ronnciUs . " The test exami nes 
the relationship i^etweei^ the sub- 
ject's needs for autononN', le<ider- 
slii]!, etc., and tlie kirids of work 
found in large j^abd i c and jn-ivale 
organ i '^at i ons . 

Work \'alues Inventor}- '' 
Houghton Mifflin Coinpan\- 

yiouald Suiu^r's siiort inventor)' 
; \0''^ :!iinutes') measures sfud^'nts 
!M'e f 'O' f'.Hl ^'alut.^s in work situa- 
t i on^ . i he re a re s t at ement s 
;o i:e I'.itL'd ,tccji"diiig to r>-'s- 
s i 1^ 1 e reSi^onse> f roi;-; "\'L-i'y i ;:i'."'or ■ 
t an; " t^ > "uii i :'.ip ' it ant /' lift een 
\' 1 i-i al.-' 1 r< are ^>coicd b>' liaiid. <'i' 
;,i;ieh i ne i , iMit \ he <\ivi 1 I auii^l r o 1 ' 
1 t cms re 1 a t ed {o e;ich \ :i r i il' I •.• 
1 ii;' I r S it- V i 1 1 d 1 t V . 



A.' -j!^ rts and Humanitie s 
Apt it ud c Tosts 

RcniotL' Assoc i vU^os__ r_e s t 

(senior hi^^^) 

liou.^hton Mifflin (Company 

Yhc:': arc tv,o fiM'ins ( h i ;c:h sc^hk)! 
and coILl'i',0) of this test whi-.-h 
attcMii]its to ruMsnrL' the aptitude 
toy ereativu th. inkinj^. In eiu'es- 
inc a win eh is s^^e i a I ed 

with thi'L-e oi'ners proxideti, the 
'-tudcnt'- :i!ulit>- tu dt- 1 lM'iu i ne 
ahstraet r-,* 1 a t i ua s 1: i j'^^ is testt^'d. 
IIk- :\\'vy:i\\'.' "••M'kinr, tiru' i :• Tort;. 
':i i iiu L e-r^ ; t !:-.• : c''> < i;;ws t '-^v h.iiid 
s.;-rcd. 



1 '. I r r.i i>^ e Tes : s o t' t! rc.i [ i \"', 
Til i p.k 1 pL-r ornic 1 ri\'S\ 

:i . ff'J_[i^ A"}\ ^"j^ea t i \'e i v i t h 
Wojxls 

b. Tl]^i nk^ijii; (! rc-a 1 1 \"e 1 >" with 
P i c ture s 

Tiie- ";\'or Is" hatter>" eonsists of 
:-e\"en ae t i v i t i l-s . sc'nio e f w'l i eh 
rccjuire tiie suej^-et to dettManiiK- 
tile eoiis equL'ne es ot' >;i\eri pietuia^ 
st^'j'ics or writti'U ■ i tuat i op. s . 
()r!iL'r aetix'itics call for inn row- 
ing tiic design of a child's tov ■ 
:i n d determining^ no w uses f v a 
conHiOn ohieet. Scores are derived 
for fluenc}", 1' 1 ex i h i 1 i t}' , and 
o r i i n ;i 1 i L y . ^ T'a re e a c t i v i t i e s 

ui"ip r 1 L' '.h'. Pictures" tL:^* i 
drawiny. pi^;:ures ih\)::i siMi^e.^^ an^l 
liat>:< 1 tiie basi-- \or ail p1" tiv.'i.i. 
i'luvaK')', t' 1 i b i 1 i v\' , iM" i i ra 1 i t , 
and c ! a": >v I'p.t i ( >:i a re t \\c t ra i t ^• 
whicli Arc ;^c^)r<.\i, \v> ijachiiM; 

eu 1^ ' in; i ■■ pi s i h 1 r . 



Watson-Cilaser Cri ti c al Th inking 
Apprai s a 1 (senior high) 
ilarcourt Brace Jovano\'ich, Inc, 

I- i \'c subtests measure cr i t i ca I 
til i nk i ng ab i 1 i t i es : d raw i ng ; sound 
inferences from a summary of facts 
recogniiing as su:npt i oir^- i;".plied hy 
a statement ; reasoning logi ca ' \ y 
by deduc t i on , we i gh i ng ev i dence ; 
and d i sc r i m i i^at : ng >K'tween s t rong 
audi we a k a rgumen t s . App rox i ma t e 1 >" 
0[ie class period is nucessar\" t^ 
c^nnplete llie test, whicii r.ia>- 1)0 
e i t he r hand o r macb. i :u' co red; . 



b . !a- J-L' i \\n !.an gua 

'■KkU' rn Pan iuri )',t.' Vpt i l up. « ■ i p:^ t 
i '.-v. 1 o V h i gh ) 

Ih V s )■ ppo logi ca 1 Pu ]'po ;"a t i on 

■pai'^ r L-s la.' lip.- pi-pdict studnU 
- UP ^-ps s IP f o re 1 gi^ languages. 
Studppt ;:pi>- coiiij^letp al 1 ri\a/ 
parts vpiici: in\o \e a tajH^ !P/p^a\i- 
1 ng , or I i"ip> ::pi>' t ake a s!u»rt er 
\'crsion ^^ it bout the tape. TIk- 
tkMpner re-pu i res one hour , an^.1 tli i r 
t >■ m i imt L^s i s neces sa r}' t'o r t lie 
latter. Hand of maciiine -coring 
i :i \'a i 1 ai^i e , and tb.e noi-nis in- 
p 1 ude s t udent s i n i nt pm^ i \ e 1 an- 
;Pia):e .c'^ii^'^es sjuuiscred b>" tlip 
I ■ . S. l)ei^p. ?'tment of State as we I 1 
as those in ]vpblic school s>pster;S. 

r ims leur Papi^uage Apt i t ude Battp7'> 
!la vccnirt Pwacc^ do\'anp\" \ P!i , ' ac . 

IT. i s >p a i ng d.'/ : cc f .a' - : advPt :•• 
p 1 ann i rig t t ak e an\' t\u"p i .pi 1 an- 
guug*^' i'ip>' ii'Plj' to deU i":.Miir thpiP 
1 p V'.' 1 ( ) t" ]xpad : P'.' tip.'!]' a a - 

Lle!;i i p p 1 a^: e^;.en t , i'- ' t ii 'v i r ba I ppI 
audi Mo rv ab i 1 i t i e^ a r',' r \a :;i i p(.-d , 
:iia 1 n 1 >■ t h ia>i p;^ t lu u ' 'P i' t ap. • 
repi ' PlI i ngs . ^^!U' p ! a ju- r i > al i 
iXPPii I'ed apvl tlie te^^t may jv.' iiaipPi 
^''r !;Kic!i i np ^p^'oa.aP 
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c. Music 

[o\<:\ Tests of Mus i c _I. i tcr:u-\- 
Bui'uan of I'ducat i 'Mia I Rosuarcii 

Tho authors dc\' eloped two levels 
o\' this test (one for i;rades 4- IJ 
and the other for grades 7-12). 
Aural :HM'eeption, I'eadinv:, reeoi;- 
niti<.>n, notational undo rs t aiui i n^; , 
and tonal ai^e the abilities tested 
under both "toiril eoneejUs" and 
"r}i\thiiii e concepts.'' A total 
scc)re is also ui\'en. Tw'' sessit^ns 
are reeoiiiinended , and les.' than an 
houi' and a half is needoLl, L'oni- 
'puter [) i'c»ces s i n;4 is tb^e nnly 
sco'^iiVL' ;:iethod possible. 

Ml I s i c\: 1 j\p t^i^ ud e Prof i 1 e 
llou.uhton Mit^l-lin Clompan}- 

Musical selections on tape ai'c 
played to students and are then 
compared wit^* "musical answers." 
No previous- training or knowlcd,t;e 
i :• necessa'i*}' I'oi' rex^ealing nuisical 
aptitude on this ti^st. Three tests 
( TtMial ImauiM')', Rii>'tliin 1 iiia i',e !'>' , 
and Mus i ea 1 Sens i t i v i tv ] corist i - 
tute tJie battt.-r>> which when taken 
tO;;.etlier in\''^i\-es ^li;,^htl>' less 
than twe houi^s. The measured, fac- 
tors are musical e.\]) re>s i on , :nirai 
perceptioii, aiul kinesthetic 'Musi- 
cal feelin.^. ScoriPig may !)e haiid 
o maci) I ne p^ roc e:". eil 



Seashoi^e Measures Mus ijJ^U 
Tajj.*^._s 

The i^s ycho loi; i ca I Lorporat ion 

Six tests e\'aluatin)^ mus i lm 1 pro- 
f i c i eiic>' occur on a reciu\l on t ape 
facto i\s in aud i to r>' d i sc i m i na t i on 
! p itch, loudness, t ime , t i mbre , 
rh>'thiii, and tonal mei:KM\v } are indi- 
\" i Llua 1 l\- present ed , The co!:ip 1 et c 
ba 1 1 e r_\- rei [u i res one howv and ^'an 
be hand or machine scor^'d. 



Test cjf Musicalit;. , i-ourth b.dition 
Tes I of Mus i ca 1 i t>' 

Almost ha] f tU' the lo i t ems i n 
this tt.:.t, which was normed on a 
lary^e student population according; 
I o s.ex , a l^e j^e rsona 1 cpies t i (Jns re - 
1 a t i nv; to t he student s ' mus i ca : 
hackly round and i nt eres t s . (iare f u 1 
listening to selections on a long- 
playing I'ccord . as well as sight 
reading, consi itutc the other 
items. A])pro\ imate ly one nour is 
necessary for the latter sections, 
Th is t es t mb i nes persona I back- 
gr'nuul with musical aptitude. 



Coop erat i vc I ndus t r i a 1 Art s Tests 
(junior hii^hl. 

Cooperative Tests and Services 

Although this series oi" industrial 
arts tests provides achievement 
results, it is included because 
it is career-oriented and could 
form a basis for educational place- 
ment. The drawing; test in particu- 
lar has relevance fen- the Arts be- 
cause scoi'es are distributed for 
shaj-.e dcscri prion, s i ::e descrip- 
t i on , draw i ng techn i que;- , a Iphabet 
oV lines and lettering;, and indus- 
trial applications and career in- 
formation. Information on rela- 
tive strengths per student are 
not provided. The test should 
follow an>' one- seme St or course 
in drawing given at the junior 
high level and takes about forty 
minutes tc complete. Other tests 
in the series are ir. the areas- of 
general indu-tri'il arts, woe-is, 
me t a 1 s ^ a nd e 1 e c t r i c i t >' / e 1 ec t ro n i ; s . 

1_I_U(K llii_e JT st 
£or Color P i s c ri m i nat i on 
The Ts vciu) 1 og i ca 1 C\)rporat:on 

When precise col en* discrimination 

necessar}', thi^ test can dif- 
ferentiate among subjects win; ■ tl' 
sujHM'ior, average » or def' LU'tu 
in t li i s skill. It is w i d l ; }' used 
i n i ndus t ry , takes app I'ox i ma t e I > 
ten minutes, ,and is b,.'ind scoi'ed. 



( iravcs Des ign Ttidgement Test 
The Psychojogi cal Corporation 

Aptitude for appreciating or pro- 
ducing visual art is measured by 
thi test whi ch provides two- and 
■*thTee-d imens i ona 1 dc s i gns fo r ^ t u- 
dent evaluation. It can be u. ^,'d 
fo r d i li gnos tic or p 1 a cement p", i r- 
j^oses. Norms were derived fr>:>i^; 
art and non-art students in h i ^b 
scliools and colleges. Hand ^M" 
machi-ne scor i ng i s jnis< i b 1 c , and 
worki ng t i ii.e i s betwue.ii tu^-nt }' and 
th i I'ty mi nutes . 

Horn Art Multitude Inventor)' 
(seni^or hig!i) Stoelting (!om.n;uiy 

[Predicting future success in artis- 
tic activities is the concern of 
tHiis test which does not rci]uire 
advanced skills. After dra\,-ing 
some simple jnctiires, the .uibject 
composes more, elaborate pictures 
according to a few lines jo'vvided 
to give clues. Scoi-ing, jlMiouiiia 
ex 0 cut ed b;.' sub i ect i vt^ e\'.i 1 u.it i on , 
i he 1 |ied by examn 1 ^es f vi: r ; oa>: 
(Quality woi'k, and '^iu' rr^j 1 a i i (M)S 
among svoi'es a vc \i i i'j) • 

Knau])_er ^\rt ^Abilitv Test 
Ahiia .h")rdan Knauber 

Altb.uugh no cimc 1 i ;:h t is ^-pLci- 
fietl, this test usuall)- rec|ui;cs 
lT: ree houi's f o i corny 1 et i o\\ . Ac- 
tual drawiiig i r.ecessa!"\- on the 
part of each stud cm , ■ is reai- 
ranging pictor i a 1 ct)m]')os i t i ^n.s . 
Most items are scored on a tei^ 
point scale, and examples of the 
qua lit)' of responses are pro\"ided 
in the hand-scoi'i ng ke\". 
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Meier Art JudgcMncnt Test 

Meier Ac5thctic Perce pt ion Test 

(senior high) 

Bureau of liclucati ona 1 Service 
and Research 



The Art Judgement Test is tl'ie fii'St 
of two tests developed to measure 
artistiL perception. The subject 
must choose one of an almost iden- 
tic::! pair of 1 OU visual designs. 
Onl\' one of the pair is considered 
aesthct Leal 1\' fine by a consensus 
of recogni::od art exjier'^'S. 

The A».'Sthet ic Perception Test 
asks each sul\ieot to rank hy pref- 
erunce four versions ol' a siinilai" 
design. Neither, test requires any 
drawing ability on the part of the 
su'piect, because tne element be-i ng 
tested is tile cp la 1 i t y o f d e s i g n 
composition. Ntinns wei'e derived 
fi'Oin subjects in Juiiioi" high 
scluol through .'-dult courses. 
There is no time limit. The fii-st 
test may be either hand or machine 
scored, whereas the second is onlv 
available with a hand-scoring kc; . 



Sp a t^ijL 1 \ i sualization Test 
Houghton Mifflin Company 

This spatial relations : re- 
quires the student to ;.'.li::e 
two-dimcns ional objf^c . : iu'ce- 

dimensional form." .\oriiis were 
developed primarily with male 
students . Tes t t ime i s twent)' 
minutes and on ly mach ine scor i ng 
i s a va i lab 1 c . 
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Add I'osscs of Test Publishers 



Bureau of Educational Research 

and Service 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 53340 

Consulting Psychologists Press 

577 College Avenue 

Palo Alto, California 94506 

Cooperative Tests and Services 
Fiducational Testing Service 
Princeton, New .Jorse>- OS540 

CTlV-McCraw Hill 

He/ 'Monte Research V:\rl 

M6nterc>', California 95910 

i:ducat i ona 1 and I ndii^ trial 

Testing Service 
P.O. Box' :':54 

San nicgo, Calit'ornia 9^10" 

llarcourt Brace .Jo\ano\' i ch , inc. 

"3" Th i rd Avenue 

New -York, 'New York 1001" 

Houghton MiTflin Coniparu' 

1 Beacon Street 

Boston,. Massachusetts O^lli" 

Nna!:^^ot\ A hna ,ioi\i:in 

98^1 Lorelei i'rive 

C i nc 1 nnat i , i'Jh i 155 J 1 

Personal Cro'^th I'ro'^s, Inc. 
^Box M 

Berea, 01. io 44ol " 



Personnel Press 
20 Nassau Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 0S540 

The Psychological Corporation 
304 P.ast 45th Street 
New York, New York 10017 

Scholastic Testing Service. Inc. 
Bensenville, Illinois 60106 

S c i c n c e Re s e a r c h As s o c i a t e s 
259 linst nr i e Street 
Chicago , 1 1 1 inois 6061 1 

Sheridan i\sy cho log i ca 1 Services 
P.O. Box 837 

Bevcrl)' Hills, California 905 12 

CJl. Stoelting Com[)any 
4 24 North Iloi;ian Avenue 
Chicago , Ml inois 60b24 

Teachers Col lege 

Columbia Universit>' 

New York, New York 10027 

Test of Musicality 
2515 Arkansas Street 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 

U.S. Employment Sei'vice 

Department of Labor 

14th Street and Constitution 

Ave. , N: W. 
Washington, D.C. 20210 



3. RHSOl.IliCHS [..\\U:\A{ 
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Tiic activities and stratc^^ios clo- 
se ri bed in the j) rev ions chaptcM's 
will nique students' interest in 
Ai*ts and liumanities occupations 
-■- or helj) some realise that ca- 
reers in these fields are inap- 
propriate for them. For students 
des L ri deyvH^l i nformat ion 
about occup'at > ons\ i n the Arts and 
Humanities, there are th.ree major 
sources: practitioners - those 
jieople who work { avi ca t lona 1 I \- or 



t^'oi- iiioney) in Arts and ihimanities 
Melds; i^rofess iona 1 assoc i at i (Mis 
which i^rovide iu'ochures about ca- 
recTs; and books, films, and film 
strij^is j^a liable tli rough, commer- 
cial pi^tf^isliers . This chaj^er 
will assist counselors in leadini', 
students to the three sources. 
Student s must be encouraged to 
determi no whether i nformat ion 
from an\* source is up-to-date. 



ii)i:\rn'vi\(;, coxtactinc, axd usinc 

IM^ACTITIONkRS l-ROM Till-; COMMUNITY 



Without doubt, one of the best 
wa\ s to j^rovide students with 
current and realistic occupation- 
al . i nformat i on is through talking 
with peoj)le in the field. Not 
only do j^ract i t i oners give facts 
about the work they do, but they 
also breathe life into this in- 
formation; the\' generate ;i spe- 
cial j)ersonal quality concerning 
their work with which secondary 
school students can readily iden- 
t i fy , Counsp I o rs mus t bewa r^^ o 1" 
One major piti'all in this kind of 
1 ea rn i ng expcr i enci': s t luli-n t > 



could be interested or disinter- 
ested in a job in direct j^rojjor- 
tion to whether they like or dis.- 
like the jK^rson describing it. 
A 1 L hough certa in k i ntls o f peoji i '.■ 
a re some times d rawn t o c e r t a i n 
kinds of jobs, counselor's should 
encourage students to d i vb rce tlie 
resource woi*ker's j^ersonal ity from 
tiie work he/she iloes. 

(la reel' r^esource s jiec i a 1 i s ts can 
reinforce the woi'k of teachers whv) 
arx' a.ttempting to sliow the jirac- 
t I ;•:! 1 appl i cat Icmi o\' t ne '-.iff- i C'Ct > 



the> tcac'n, or the*)' nuiv tak ' v:\vt 
in a goneri)! varcir exp 1 o j-a t i oii 
projiram in the s.;1k>o1- Pro^'rains 
suc}> a.s .^haJowing and i n.^lepo * Jcut 
stud>- wliLoh. occur away t'vnm school 
need the talents ^'f comn^unity sne- 
c i a I i s t s . 

Methods for i dont i f\' i nv; people 
i Ti til e c o miuu n i t >' i. n cl iid e : 

i:\amLriing the data alread>- 
accumulated on each student 
:iik1 h i s/her fa mi ly 

* .Xsking teachers, to jM)l 1 stu- 
denes concerning; the woi-j^ 
roles o f fain i 1 y rricv. b e r s 

* Mailing a ^^^rneral letter .m- 
brochure to all houses - - tliis 
is es[K'*c i a j 1 y npi^vop]- i a t e i'or 
a siiU. 1 1 coTJiiun i t >■ or nc-i v'.n- 
bo rhood 

Asking, leaciiers o.aiiie 
pcOjWe tlie>' know 

CorU' a c t i n i; firms andl in- 
dividuals which havL- h i r'jd 
sfuderits 'ir:d i;r;iduatos, or 
w I ' "i c h h a \' e p ro \' i d i^d f i eld 
trips 0 r s h a -d o w i i v^; c \ p e r i - 
enc es 

Jn c c k 1 n \i t h e Y e 1 1 ov: Viii^c s 



i!ont a.cr i u\\ r.ewspajUM- stMirc es , 
p ro f es s i ona 1 assoc i a t i , 
ser\" i cc^ i;rouj>s, and un i on^ 

Asking students to conduct 
their own sur\'e\' of the com- 
muni ty iiccovd i ng to the i de- 
lines described in the coi:i- 
j>an i on vo 1 ume , r.x]-) lo r i ng A r t s 
and [ km a n i t i e s_ Cii roe r s J_n__t h e 
Coinmun i t y^ A Prog ram j^ljnin i ng 
fiu ide . 

In looking for c.'.mmun i t;>' resource^" 
cornselors should V^jX^ci a 1 1>- con- 
' idcr young workers, because stu- 
i jnts can identif)' with then and 
thei r experiences and because 
iho i r occujKit i ona 1 i n fo r::iat i on i s 
1 i kel>' to be current . 

When tlie i dent i f i cat ii>n jM-oc l :^s 
i s un d 0 !'W a >■ , the counsel o v n e e d s 
Sj)ecific information in order to 
determine which comi!uinit>- members 
are ;>iiiing to hclj>o^i career o\- 
plorarion and how- best to i:se 
th"'r talents and knc^wK'dge, '! lie 
I't ■ 1 i o\v i I' s amp 1 V ^ jties t i » 'luia i i\- 
i :ico rpv ra t os t i 1 1 s kind n t' in f o r- 
mat i on 



Loniinuni i v Pi'acf i t io[KM-> 



.sa lilt* 



I'^H L' : I ophono : 



Tit 



•Nhat kiiKis of spc'cil'ic activir.ics do vo\i Jo*. 



PIcMse cl'.OLk :ury of the following; subjOL'ts uscJ|i'iji your work; 

L:ni^4u:ix:e Arts: Read in;.: Writiiv^ 

Vo: e i i^n i.ani:uai;es 

Mnsie hKinstrial Art.-. Visual Art: 

l'i -"^tor>' . i ■* ^ Sei euees ( eeonom i es , soe i o 1 (\i.',y , ot 

Ot her 

,\a:iu:- and adcli-ess of place where wt>rk performed: 



'Oo vou have any hobbies related to your work or tL> other Arts 
and Unman 1 1 i es i e Ids? 



Would \'ou b; willing to come to school at a convenient time t 
discus.-, vuni- work aPAl/or interests with students? 

Vl-; \o Nkiybe 

Woukl \'oM be willing to have a student or gi'oup of stuilents 
visit \-ou at work.* ^ Ves No Maybe 

Xould >-ou he willing to provide an occupational learning 
exi>e r i unce { c . g , . i nternsh i p , apprent i ceship , woi-k-s tud\' ) 
to -m 1 lit eros t cnl student? Ves No Mavbe 
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Coiiimun 1 1 >' i\'Souri.-c' people wvc nuvst effoctivc when they liave- 
^Hi\.:t;u.->t ions from the school on which to hasc a prosentation 
T)k/ in-sciM0c»l \' i s i t will mean more to student:^ it' they p-ai^- 
ticipate m dev e 1 '.)p i n e.^ qnes t i ons which the)" want most to 'nu 
answereel. The {'oilowini; auestions arc sugi;ested \'or sti;nu- 
Intin^; the i i:ia).; i nat i ons u\ both the resource people :ind the 

^ t lldLMlt S . 



Su^',;^e^t etl vjucsi ivn:. \or Coniiiuinity IM^ac t i I i one rs. 



^ -iia 1 ; t 1 ca t 1 ons a.ui .h'!t 1 'n t i e 



•''iiat .ii^:litic- do '11 neevl to dc^ the joh? 

What do ynu ,\o in an ordinar\- day*? Weeh? 

With '.dia r t h e r prOj,M e do }on come in con t a t and To i" 

wha, t r-ea-'Oiu>V 

Wha t kind v) r (.'diica t i Oil or ^>pcc i a 1 t ra i n i ni; wa s nece^^ s ;i r\ 
to acqnlre th(^ joh-? Wlicre Lh>es otn/ ^uei it? How l^ny, 
does if t ikc to complcteV How much inone)' doe^ il co--. i" 
What LCvMulary scliool course'^ wore iiseldil in j)e r f tuMiii iii'. 
yow V \^'.) I k V 

«' i'olnni; ,i univ)n oi a p I'o t'es s i tM\'i 1 



* oc I a I i en V 
lUi vc;: n<'r'd 
i )• 1 Vi';! nrt-d 

\re t hi-y- an 



' ^ 1.1 



1 I c ( ■!! ^ 1 n;;; ov c L' rt ! 1 1 ca t 1 o n'. 
* ^ >' ) 1 1 1 r c i ot h i ny/.' 

■ ;{ 1 ipiu 1 t wnis wh i eh \^ou 1 d prevent 
d^v^.<* I t.' . \\ . , \- i sua 1 or ilea r i ni'' 



)V. a 1 V 
ich a 



]i: \r aki 'lii the o 
• \ 1 M fdV 



U' VI r [ he fact • hat 



■\ t M" 1 < ' s I )ir-'> ! ( ) I ) rt )V r- \a )i i 



''ivt v^ui cii-.i'M' e :" did rt !ir;t happriP.' 

Wlmt ,ii-f ihr pM-;.-, 1 [> 1 1 1 T 1 \\m' adwinceiiient ■' i'oi 
1 a !"t M ; rd ! nc-, 'i:ie '.' \\ > r i . d* era i" i t \- V 

WIi.it ; r/hao ! :>i.M c:i 1 t>i soci('t;il tr'ends ]u:\v atd'ect \-oiir 

k)M w'li n.'*.'d t " J ak 
a'lM 1 it \- ' 1 r -"a 1 a vy V 
What '-l;" ,«^ild voM b'.- d'Mnr; w i t ii yonr - k i 1 1 and knciwlvd 
i*o yni ,.;ns!der t h ; ad' tci:ip(Mair>- is it permanent? 
A re t he rv- i eh oppu la ur: i t ; r ; lu this td e 1 d th roin.diont 
t he Hn ! t "d ^t t es? 

\ t kito''' : . ni'.iidL' I' uk pj rt ■ t ii;il' iM".'nin;::s in >aMir work? 
.\rc t h-'i'u otht^r -ojt t iuy\: uiwa'e yeur work is done? 

■ t !!' O ' • .• >■ .^i . sy^vM^ : 111) I : I . ■ ■ t"n r worn* mi and /t^ r- minority 
:i:ri'iip^ in t k: 1 • ii'jld'.' In po^itM/ns ot' rta^pons i h i 1 i t v ? 



9"^ 

W orki ng Cor ulitio 1 1 s 

a. How in:iin' hours a day [week) do you spend working/? at 

tlio joh setting? at lu^me? 
1). Do you consider the pa>- good? :'deqiKite? poor'? is thi: 

usual? Are there an\' bonuses? overtime {)a\'? fringe 

benefits? paid vacations? 

c. Do you do an\' strenuous ph>'sical work? 

d. Do >'ou have an\' especial 1\' bus\' seasons? 

e. Do ;/ou w^i'k alone? or with other people i^resent? 

f. Are you iKirt of a team? 

1^'^ >'0u iiel[^ pe0{Me? In what w;}\-V 
h, ik) you work mainl\- with ideas? with things? 
i , Do > ou wo rk i ndoors" 

J. Do make a lot of decisions? What kind? 

K. Do you do the '-^anie kind of woi'k repeated I v? 

1. Doi's \'oui- ioh requii-e much travel? 

m. Are you able to choose lunv you.r work is done? 

n. Do \'ou meet "interesting" peojile as jn^rt of \-(air work? 

o. Do you have to be^"nico" to oth'M* people? 

p. What does your work place look like? 

Persona 1 Ctins i durat i ons 



a. Do you think >'our Job is important? 

b. In what wa>' do \-ou find the Job dit'ferent iron) your 
expectations of it? 

c. What made >-ou decide to enter this field? 

d. Did anyone influence >'our choice? 

e. What do you like best about your work" least? 

W Wliat do >-ou find frustrating? l)oring? interesting? 

g. If >'ou didn't have to work for a living, would you* 
continue to do this work? 

h. What was >'Our greatest accomplishment related to \anii- 
wo rk? 

k. What advice would you give to students who are consider- 
i ng th is k i nd o f work? 
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hicult}' ;iiui Staff Members as 
I'.a ree i" I ii f o niiat ion Rcs(Mi rees 

The school itself can he a rich source for obtaining occupa- 
tional information. Teacliers and administrators might iiave 
h:id oi!ier Jobs in il\e Arts and Humanities before they worked 
in educatioiu or they miiy be involved in such Jobs during 
tlieir time away from school. Man\' also have avocational 
pursuits in these fields. One way to tap into their back- 
grounds is to develop a resource card file for use in career 
da\'S, panel presentations, individual intei^vicws, etc. 

A t the be g i n n i v. g of the a c ad cm i c y e a r , t h e c o iu\ s e 1 o r m i g !u 
ask all facuit)' and staff members to complete cards contain- 
ing tiie following duestions: 

Name: Date: 



Have }"ou ever had a Joi) other tlian public school teacliiiig 
in an>' of tlie fo II (VA-ing fields? 

Art s !)ancL^ 

Mn-; ! c 

Thea t or a 

I iiiiiiaii i t i e^ 

y-c re i g,n 
Languages 

n i s r o rv 

Law 

Wiia t .'-M^cc i f I ca 1 1 y d i d >'ou do? 

hu \'ou havo a;r' hobbies which ari' relatC'd to t lie 
ab(^ I'i r Ul s ? 



\' i sua 1 \vl s 

W y It MM! 



Museum Work 

Re 1 i g i on 

Soc i a ! Sc i ence^ 



>so!il(l \'ou Ll' \s'illing to talk to student about fhes(^ 
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PROl-IiSSIONAI, ASS(^t:iATIO\S; 
PiU}VII)IN(; lARVm INI-C)RMATU)N 



Counselors, teachers, and students 
can write to the professional as- / 
socLations listed below to ol)tain 
a free copy (or for a small chart^ej 
of the career booklets, brochures, 
and fact slieets wliich the associ- 
ations publisi-.. Do not expect an 
iimnediare repl>'! When the mater- 
ial arrives, be ca^*eful to note 
the pu'nli cation date to see whethe)* 



the information is still up-to- 
dat^^. Other associations are 
list e d i n h'ncyclo pcdia of As so c i - 
^^t i ons , published by Gale kesea'rch 
Comnan}', Detroit, Michigan, While 
inan\' of these do not provide ca- 
reer information, their literature 
i^u'iy be useful to students inter- 
ested in a particular field. 



ARTS ASSOCIATIONS 
Uance 



Aniei'icin banco riiera[)y Association 

18L11 i/i Coronilla l)rive 

Santa Barbara, California 93109 

Pance Aoration Bureau 
19 Union Squai'c West 
New York, New York lOOU.'i 



American Association for Health, 
rh>'S i ca 1 P.duca t i on , and 
Recreation - Dance Division 

1201 Ibth Street, N.W, 

Wasliint^ton, D.C. 100'<6 



National Association for Music 

Therapy 
F\0, Box IS 

Lawrence , Kaisas 66044 

American Music (ionference 
332 South Mi Chi lian A\ enue 
Ch i ca^^o , I I I i no i s 60()n4 



Music Educators Nat i onaT Conference 
Suite 60i, 8150 Leesburg Pike 
Vienna, Virginia 22180 

Piano Technicians' Guild 

P.O. Box 1813 

Seattle, Washington 98111 
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"IhCc'ter and Media 



Actors' Equit)' Association 

165 W. 46tli Street 

New York, New York 10056 

Affiliate Artists, Inc. 
15S West 6Sth Street 
New York, New York 10023 

American liducat ional Tlicater 
Assoc iat ion 
T-^O Jackson lUace, N.W. 
Wasliington, IKC. 205t)b 

American ^uii Id of Variety Artists 

1S40 Broadway 

New York, New York 10036 

'I'lie American Mime Tlieater 

192 Third Avenue 

New ^'ork. New York 10003 

American Puppet Arts (!ounc i 1 

S9 Barrow Street 

New York. New Yt^rk lOtM-l 

\merican Theater Association 
1317 1- Street , N.W. 
Washin^^top., D.C. 20004 

American Women in Radio and 'I'v 
1321 Connect i cut Averuie , N . W, 
Washi ngton, D.C. 2()03(^ 

Association for T* ro f ess i or.a 1 

Broadcast i ng Ikluca t i on 
177 1 N Street , N.W'. 
Washington, D.C. 2003() 

Center lintlerstand ing Media 

73 llorat i o St reet 

New York, New York 10014 

The Dramatists Cuild, Inc. 
234 West 44 th St reet 
New York, New York 1(3036 



Educational Film Library 
Association 
17 West 60th Street 
New York, New York 10023 

Information Film Producers of 
America, Inc . 
1771 N Street, N,W. 
Washington , D.C. 20036 

International Alliance of 
The:^ tr i cal Stage l-.mp loyees and 
Moving Picture Machine OjUM-att^T-s 
of O.S. and Canada 

1270 Avenue of the Americas 

New York, New York 1002 0 

I nt ernat iona 1 Thcs]) i an St)c i et >• 
College Hill Station, Box h 
Cincinnat i , Ohio 4S224 

National Association of Broadcast 
F,m]:>l oyees and Techn i c i ans 
1601 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Sui te 420 

Washington, D.C, 20009 
or 

^0 Fast Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, 1 1 1 inois 6(Ui04 

Nat ional Asst)c i Ut \on of 
B road cast ers 
17 7 1 N Street , N.W. 
WashingttMi , D.C. 2003(^ 

National AsscKMation of Theater 
Owners , 1 nc . 
1301 Broadway 
New York, New YtH'k 10. '36 

Nat ional [iducat i on Assck' i at i on 
1201 K^th Street , N.W. 
Washi n^iton, D,C. 2003() 
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Now Dramatists Coiiiiii i 1 1 l'c , liu:. 
4 24 West 44th Srroot 
Neu York, Now York \\)07>i^ 

Scrcon Actors C.u i hi 

7"'iO Sun sot BouUnard 

Hoi l\'wood , La 1 i torn i a !:^(i04t) 



Societ)' of Motion Pi ct tiro ar.d 

Telovi s ion iini^inccrs 
SbJ Srarsdalo Avenue 
Scarsda 1 e , New York 1 0S83 



Vj s^aj Art s 

X 

Ani' i icaii \rtists I'ro tV .•. s i cMia 1 

I. o ague 
12 Ha-t 1 9th Street 
New York, New York lOOo.^ 

American Association of Mit ;eums 
2506 Massachusetts Avenue 
Washington, n.C. 20008 

American Ceramic Society, Inc. 
65 Ceramic Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 45214 

American Crafts Council 

44 West 55 rd Street 

New York, New Yoi'k lOOH) 

AiTiorican I'ederation of Arts 

4 1 Hast h:A h St reet 

New York, New York 10021 

American Institute - ^ t" Architects 
1755 Ne'; York Avenue, N.W. 
Washi ni^ton . D.C. 2()()5() 

American Institute of Ciraphic Arts 

1059 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 

American Institute of Planners 
1776 Massachusetts Avenue 
Washington, i^.C. 20056 

American Societ}' of Contemporarv 
Art i s ts 

l0(.) (Central I\ark South 
New York, N'ew Yo]-k 100 10 



:ind C r i I't s 

American WatercolcM' Society 

1085 I- i fth Avenue 

New York, New York 10028 

Appa 1 ach i an \ ona 1 Comm i ss ion 
1666 Conncv vicut Avcn.ue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20251 

Architectural League of New York 

41 East 65th. Street 

New York, New York 10021 

Archives of /\merican Art 

41 East 65th Street 

New York, New York 10028 

Art Dealers Association of Americ: 

5 75 Mad i s on Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Art i sts [:qui t'. Assoc i ;it i ons 
2815 Albemarle Street, N,W. 
Wash irigton , D.C. 20008 

Associated (Councils oi' the Ai*ts 

1564 Broadway 

New York, New York 10056 

Association of Art Museum Dircv. coi 
Box 620 

Lenox Hill Post Office 
New York, New 'ork 1002 1 

Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Archi tecture 
I " 5 5 N cw ^' o r k ;\ \' e n u e , N . W , 
Wash i ng t on , [) J]. 2000( > 
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Association o^' Handicapped Artists 
1134 Rand Building 
Buffalo, New York 14203 

Association of University Architects 
r.astern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 

Audubon Artists 
1083 Fifth Avenue \ 
New York, New York 10028 

Business CommitteT? for the Arts 
1700 Broadway, 5th Floor 
New York, New York 10019 

Caricaturists Society of America 
218 West 47th Street 
New York, New York 1^036 

ijo- 'K* 1 1 of American Artists 
s- ie:. ies 

• ' liast 19th Street 

York, New York 10003 

Drawing Society 
41 Fast 63th Street 
New York, New York 10021 

Experiments ir. Art and Technology 
49 East 68th Street 
New York, New York 10021 

The Fashion Group 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Ne^- York, New York 10021 

Handweavers Guild o^ America 
1013 Farinington Avenue 
West Hartford, Connecticiit 06107 

International Association of 
Clothing Designers 
12 South 12th Street 
Room IS 12 

'Ml I 1 ade 1 ph i a , Tennsy 1 win i a 1 9 1 

Internat iona 1 CraT)h i c Art s 
[-.ducat ion Association, Inc. 
One l.omb Mc^morial Drive 
Rochester, New York 1^*623 
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National Academy of Design 

1083 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10028 

National Architectural Accredit- 

ing Board 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, L).C. 20036 

National Association of Women 
Artists 

156 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York iOOlO 

National Cartoonists Society 
152 Colonial Parkway * 
Man^ .ass et , Long I s i and 
New York, New York 11J30 

National Endowment for tlio Arts 
806 15th Sti'eet , N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20506 

National Folk Festival Association 
1546 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
710 Dupont Circle Building/. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Institute for 
Architectural Educat ion 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design 
20 West 40th Street 
New York, New York 10018 

Natio-ial Research Center for 

the Arts 
1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 

National Society for Mural Tainter 

41 I-asr 6Sth Street 

New York, New York lOO: 1 

Profess iona 1 Phot oi;raphcrs 
Ameri ca 

j-xccut i ve Way 
Pes lMaiiu\s , 111 \no\ s (^ooi.^ 

Sculptors (luild 

T3 Rockcfel IcM^ IMaiia 

New York, New York lOOl^' 



Soc icry of .\r\i'V i can i]} .iph i 

1083 l-i fth Avenue 

\'jw York, \eu York li.UjJS 



1 St s Southern lli L'ji l:i:id ManJ 
1 Redd i ok 
}^0. Box 0145 
Ashe\- i 1 le , \or\h ro 1 



ra t t ( >u L U 



Kr i t. i 



A:ric ri can \<}vcrx i s i n i-'\iorat i on 
IJJS i'^^iinec t i cut .\\L'n;io, X . W . 
Was!) 1 , i). c . Joo.M^ 



v^i\ r 1 s 1 



Aineri can A-S(^e i a i i . 

Athene Les 
i\in .\m I-;u i 1 d i 
jriO [\irk AvonuJ- 
New Yoi'k, Yor^ Mk^i 



Ai;i».'rioaii s. • 1 1 c rs Assooiat ion 

Xl-w York, X^'W York io{)l(} 

American i:ouncil (.ni ['.ducat ion 

f 01' Juurna 1 i sm 
School of dourna 1 i sri 
University of Missouri 
Lolumbia , Mi ssouri (uSJi.d 

American Xewh^^.aper Puli 1 i s iio rs ' 

As ..oc i at i on 
P.O. Box l-fMr 

Dui les Internat i una 1 Airj)ort 
Washint^ton, D.C. 2004 1 

Association of .\merican Po.hlishers 

1 Park Avenue 

New York, New York loQlf. 

Associatioii for i:ducat i'or ;:: 

dou rna } i sni 
Room lis. lv-a\' i s Ma 1 1 
Xo rt hoiai i 1 1 i iv.^ i ['n i \'l'V< i ^ v 
HeKa lb , \ \ \ i noi fail i 



As soc I at i on of i luius t rial 

Advert 1 sers 
'1 1 I-as t 4 Jnd St reet 
Xevs Yt)r k , Xeu York 1 00 1 ^ 

('cnmci 1 for Advancement o t" 

Sc i ence Wr i r ei^' 
Kooiii lOf), Ah}n)t I s Hui 1 d i i;^', 
Urcxe 1 lln i vers itv 
i'h i 1 ado 1 \)]\ i a , l\aHr->- i wan i a 1 [) 1 (Vj 

Ma i^a:'. i no Puh I i s hor< Assoc i a t i .'n 
a"S hex i n^i^ton Avenue 
Xew York , Xew York 100:2 

Xationa] Asscjciation o Science 

Wr i ters 
Box il 

S e a c 1 i. f f , N ew York 11 5 9 

Tlie Newspaper l-und 

I'rinceton, New Jerso\- OS54() 

The Newspaper (iu i Id 
1 12S 15th Street , X. W. 
Suite So5 

Washington, D.C. 2()()05 

Public Relations S(;ciet>- of 

Amer i ca 
>i l5 Th i rd Avenue 
No\': Yor"k, New York 1;;U2 2 

SiL',nia belta CU\ 
{ '['he Soc i et y o f p ro f ess i ona 1 
dou Taia 1 i s t< ) 
k.ast Wacki'r Dim vo 
Ch i eago , I 1 l i noi s (){)()U 1 
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Society for Technical Communication Women in Communications, Inc. 

1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 8505A Shoal Creek Boulevard 

Suite 421 Austin, Texas 78758 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



1 lUMW LT IHS ASSOC I AT IONS 



I'.ducat ion 



American Association of (!ommunit\" 

.iiui Jun i u r t!n 1 1 ^.^v^l'S 
One OujK^nt Circle, N.W. 
Washin,uton. D.C. 200.S6 

American Council on L-ducarion 
Fubl i cat ions Department 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

American Association of School 
Admi nistrators 
1801 North Mooic Street 
Arlin^Uon, Viri^inia 22 21)9 

Ani'jrican i'cde ra t i on oi' ToaclR-r- 
]U12 \ !t!i ^rr.'L't , N.^. 
W:t-}; inuton , 2'.)()0r. 



American Personnel and (Ui id:iii cl- 
ass oci at ion 
Nat ion a 1 Career Informal ion Scrv i ce 
1607 Nevv i lamps hi re Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

National Education Association 
Customer Service 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington » D.C. 20036 

Ph i Del ta Kappa 
8th and Union 

HI oomi nitron , Indiana 7-1 7 (M 



' {):) 



Hi sto 1')' 



American Antiquarian Societ>- 
185 Salisbury Street 
Worcester , Massachuset t s 0 1 

Ame r i c an -X s s o c i a t i on r Stat l- 

and Local Hi story 
13 IS 8th Avenue » South 
Nash\'i llo» TennL'Ssee 7>'^297> 

Aii)er i can Hist or i ca 1 " Assoc i a t ion 
4 00 A Street , S . i:, 
Wasli i n^^;t on , \) a: , JOOO^ 

The Hi stor\- Teacher 

(!a 1 i t'i.) rn i a Srat'c l In i ve r\s i t 

i<on.i^ Beach, Cal ItToaiia OoS-Kj 



Ora 1 Hi story Assoc i at i on 
Box 20, Butter Li bra r)' 
Co lumb ia Uni vers.i ty 
New York » N'ew York 1 OOJ'T' 

Origan i ::a t i on of Aiiie r i c:iii i H :-. t en- i ;uis 

1 12 North Bryan 

\) 1 ooir. i nil t on , I rul i ana -1 "^-l 0 I 

Society of American Archivists 
'Yhc Lif.rar)', WO. Box Si^S 
Un i vers i t>' of I 1 1 i no i s at 

('hi cai^o C'i rclc 
Ch i cago , I 11 i no i s 60(^,S0 



S oc ial Sc i ences 
Antin'onologv 

American Ant ii r*o:'o i ; 1 Society for Historical Archeolouv 

Association Institute of Archeolo^\- and 

1703 New Hampshire AveniU'. N.W. An t h rcjpo 1 o^Uy 

Washington, H.C. JOiiDO IJniversitv of South Carolina 



Archeo 1 ot; i ca 1 Institute of 

Aide r i ca 
2()0 West Bi-o;idwa>' 
New York, New "iv^rk 10013 



{]n\ umb i a , Sv)utl) i!a ro 1 i na 29208 



■J 



no 



liconomi cs 



American Agricultural r.cononics 

Association 
University of Kentuck}- 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 

American ficonomic Association 
1515 21st Avenue, South 
Nashville, Tennessee 572 12 

American Marketing Association 
2 22 South Rivcrsiilo Plaza 
Suite ()()(^ 

Lli i c av;o , I 1 ] i no i s ruW-iOo 

Aniori can Stock l:xch.anL;o 

S() Tri ni ty Place 

Nl'V^ York, \ew Yt^rk lOiHK^ 



As s o c i a t i on o f Am e r i c :i n 
(ieographcrs 
1^10 16th Street, NMV. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

Amc r i c an Institute o t P ] : 
91:^ 15 th St reet , \. W. 
Wash i iigton , DA]. 200(J:) 



1 'epartiiienra 1 Servi ccs Progi-ain 
Amer i can Po I i t i ca 1 Sc i ence 
AssC)C i at i on 

152"' n:iiiip ^ :ii i'l' AV'jiiml* 

Wash i n)-,t('ii . D . C . Jnos^ 



■ Joint Council on Economic Hducation 
1212 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10036 

National Association of Business 

[economists 
•28549 Chagrin Boulevard 
Cleveland^, Ohio 44122 

Society of Government Ilconomists 
P.O. Box 59066 
Washington, P.C. 20015 



al Council for Geographic 
t ion 

Tth Marion 
rk, Illinois 60501 



Amer i can Academy of Po lit! ca 1 ani\ 

Social Science 
5957 Chestnut St i*eet 
Phi 1 ade Ipli i :i , Pennsy 1 van i :i 1 *9 I O-I 



ieog raj^)})}- 



mne r> 



Nation 
Hduca 
115 No 
Oak Pa 



ro 1 1 1 1 ca 1 Sc 1 er.cc 



,^erican Sociological Association 
1722 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



National Council on Crime and 

Del inquency 
411 Hackensack Avenue 
Hackensack, New Jersey 07601 



Languat^t. 



American Association of Teachers 

of Spanish and IH)rtuguese 
Wichita State llniversit)' 
Aichita, Kansas 67 22S 

American Philological Assi^ciation 

431-32 North Bur roues 

i'enns}' 1 van i a State Universit>' 

Un i vers i ty Pa rk , Pennsy 1 wan i a 1 ()S()2 

American Council on the Teaching 

of Foreign Languages 
62 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10011 

American Societ>' of Interpreters 
1010 Vermont Aenue, N.W. 
Suite 917 

Washington, D.C. 20003 

American Trans lat ors Associ at ion 
P.O. Box 129 

Croton-on~Hudson , New York 10520 



Center for Ap]:)lied Linguistics 
Ifjll North Kent Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

}il<lC Document Reproduction Service 
P,0, Box 190 

Arl ington, Virginia 22210 

Modern Language Association 

52 F if til Avenue 

New York, New York 1001 1 

United States Information Agency 
Office of Special Programs 
Washington, D.C. 20547 
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Law 



A 1 1 mil I a e A i s o : ■ y C .enter 

S 4 1 Ma d 1 s 0 a \v : n u c 

Now York, New Vork lOO.^J 

.Ajiie r i c an P)a r A s s o c i a t i on 
11 S5 l-:ast bOlh Street 
Ch i cai^o , 1 1 1 i no i s ()(U^ S"^ 

AssOciatioTi ni' Anieriean Law 
Schoo 1 s 

Law Sehool Admission Test (Council 
L:diicat iona 1 Tes t i up r\' i ce 
P.O. Box 944 

Princeton, New Jersey OSSIO 

Association of Independent 
Schools and (!ollL-ges 
1"50 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, t) . C . 2003b 

National Assoeiation of l.e.ual 

A s s i s t a n t s 
300S Last Skel ly Drive 
Suite 120 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74 lOT. 



Nat i ona 1 A ss oe i a t i on of Lt.'y.a 1 

Secretaries 
3005 I'.ast Skelly Drive, Siiiu- 12(. 
Tulsa. Oklahoma 74 1 OS 

Nat i ona 1 C i ea r i nv^}K)us To r Lt.' w.a 1 

Services 
Nortliwes t crn Dp. i \ e I's i t y 
Schoo 1 o f Law 
710 North Lake Shore Dri vl' 
Oil i cago , 1 1 1 i no i s ()0() 1 1 

National Council on Oi'lm-.* and 

Ik^l i nquenc)' 
411 llackensack Avenue 
[iackeiisack , New Jcrse>' 07()01 

National Shorthand Report (M^s 

Association 
2561 Soutli Jefferson Davis [livj^hway 
Arlington, Virginia 22202 



Mus L'unis 



\:iieri».'an Ass<.)C i at i on oL MuSt/im's 
^ 2 3 ') W i c o n s ) n A\" en uc , N . IV . 
Washiihiton, D.O. 2000:' 



Ameriean Association Lor Stati' 

and Loca 1 11 i sto r\' 
1315 8th Avenue , ScMith 
N a s h V i 1 1 0 , 'Yon n e s s e e 3 .1 i 1 3 
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Re 1 i i\ Lu.i 



B'nai B'rith Lai'ecr and Louns e 1 i ni'. 
Services 

The v.'hristian r-M N!issionar\' 
■Mliaroe 

I.e'uler>}np L"i i l\M--.-/K-r ni" 

Rv \ i t:; i i >!i:'. 
1 .'^-f) Ma :>sj .-liii . rt I \\ ciwii.' , N . \\ . 
Sill t I i L' 

^^a >1m IK', t on . 1 ; . i; . .'OijO,", 

hit '.-rrKi r Muia i '-Ii ^- i . - ii:; , I n<' . 



National Coiini:!! of Churches of 

Ch ri St in the U.S.A. 
■r;3 !^i.verside Prive, Room 770 
New York, New York 10027 

Ser ra International 
22 West Monroe Street 
i'U i i:a:^o , I 1 I i no i s b[)b{)7> 

Rabbi n i ca 1 V laceiiient (ioinnuss i on 

2'^0 Ma^. i : : Ml Avenue 

New York 10021 

\'hr Iln i t ed Mcth(ul i st Church 
R.n Wox 87 1 

Nash\' 1 1 Ic , T(aincs::fc .^7202 
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'1- Churcbi 



V -ah r I r 1 R i ,-ha i\l Km 1 a i [k 
I^-' rr.i t , M: /^p 1 S 



! .1 1 11 IilM j-1 • 



.\]Y\ri i can 1, i bi\i v\ Ac-- .'C i ;i t 1 1 ai 

l"o[- (:,';• n:i t iii.'iit 
SO ha >t }ii:r(M. 

L"h i C.-1;J,0 , I 1 1 II : . )r , 1 1 



'M'ccial bibrarjc.; As soc i ;it i (mi 
.--■:) Rari- Avcmuk*, South 
N .'w Voii. , New York 100f);> 



Mus i r b i b r-a i \- As (ic i :i t i un 
'■»4 ^ Sou t h Ma in t ia-( : , b^ 
Ann Arbor, \\i ,-b.i .'.in .Rslfi- 
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BOOKS, MLMS, AND FILMSTRIPS 
WITH CARIiliR INFORMATION 



As thie following pages reveal, an abundance of books^ films, 
and fllinstrips exist whicli describe Arts and Humanities careers. 
Because of time and financial restrictions, we were not able to 
examine each one. Many publishers will allow school represen- 
tatives to review their products before ordering. ■:Wc higlily 
recommend a review, because materials sometimes prenent glam- 
orous or otherwise unrealistic views of occupations and may 
be inaccurate in discussing availability of work in a given 
career . 

The scr i cs of student gui debooks accompany i ng tli is guide 
for counse lors inc 1 udes ; 

I;xploring Dance Careers 

l^ xploring Music Careers 

Hxploring Theater and Medi a Caree r s 

Exploring Vi sual Arts and Crafts Careers 

I'ixploring Writing Careers 

lixplorin g Career s in tl ie Human i 1 1 es 

ihcse may he ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C, or from Tcclinical Education Researcli 
Centers, 44 F^rattle Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02158. 

Add re s s e s f o v most o 1' t h e folio w i n g ma t e r i a 1 s c a.n 'be 

t\nind in: 

Auduu'isual Market Place: A Multimedia Guide. 
\"e "w "Vo Fk T T nir^B o w kFr ~~Co . ' 

P>ooks in Print f\'olume IV includes publishers' 
addresses). New York: R.R. Bowker Co. 

A great abundance of material exists describing particular 
Arts and Humanities occupations. A 1975 publication available 
from Technical Education Research Centers lists nearly SOU 
n(M^V.s, films, etc. with titles such as "Be an Army Bandsman," 
•"Close-Up of a Comedian," "Your Future in Technical and Sci- 
ence Writing." These titles are categorized by Arts and 
Humanities fields, and listed in TERC ' s Annotated Bi b 1 i o graph>- 
■'i. _:'^!:'_^_^'y J'lJ^ ^'il^l^J_^'iLL^^'iL Materials in the Arts a nd Human ities, 
it will he especially useful for counselors building a career 
resource center to examine the lists of career books, film- 
strips, etc, in the Anno t ated Bi b liography . 



Soiiir rc-s.Mirccs dc-scrihc sovoi\'il Art.s ;wul fliimanitios occn- 

:i^lL^JiLl^L]L^^i[lii[liLL^^ .^'ict{i.'c i i wc V. , Rube 1 , 

TrLMiton, New .]erse> : Division of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion, l-ei^artmciit of luiucacion. (I'i Im) 

L^.LL^:^:Jll*[l':l.^^^^^^ 'A'ashini'.ton, P . C , : American (\>rsunnel aiul 
Cuidaace As soc i a t i Na r i ona 1 Vocational (luidance Associa- 
tiO»». . (Social Sciences and Humanities) 

^>iy}!j:J?^l.l^^5.ilL!r^iLLiA^^^ .lainaica, New York: {:\'e 

liar r House . (1- 1 Ims t rip ) 

(iate liouse . ( !• i Imst ri[v) 

iil^J"^^Ll^;^ jJl^V.j'j^T^ ^rt^ . New Vork ; Lea rn i ni; 

(:or[uM'at ion of AmcMMca. fl'llni)' " 

-L^. ii Jiv. JA^^^^^^ ••'^'i*;s t\)i' vou? iioi iN-wood, 

Cal i'/ornia: AIMS I ii s t laic t i o~naT '^17^11 a' S\> rv I ne , (i'i 1 m ] 

L^.JLi':L^':^-J\ .J;A Jj^>l V'^2L y^'l^'- I'lii ladelphia; 

Cr 1 r i Ims . ( !■ i hiis t i' i p } 

.Mbs in i-iiK- \!'t s and Ilihnaai 1 :ys . Mervii^ H(M-^:e]'. New Vork: 
l-^'t fii'oj), l.rt.- .md Shfivird Cn. . Vo'M . 

:l^^l^l_Ji.Ll:i^\J'.^j;^iL^^^^ ' ChicaiM): Science 1^-^earch 

Assoc i a r es . 

I'iVlL^lillLilS. Ani^ l^i^JiUliiL'^^^i^'^ ' Wash i n.^t on , IK C . : U.S. 
Ciovernment Print ini^ Office"," IV^"!). 

l'^-^il*:\>'i:.JMl^L j'J L^^LAL^^^^ L^^^'^liii'L^' ^ Careers . Joe (li ] ] . 

New York; Kint; I-L-atures Synd i cli U^r'l^^T. (Comic Book) 

Knowledi^e about jobs in other occupational clusters in addi- 
tion to Ai-ts and liumanities can be obtained from these j^ieneral 
sources of occuj^at i ona] i n fo I'mat i on : 

•-ij!Ll^ijL^lA9i:_^'lii^^ New York: Richards 

Ros en Press. ' 

Arco-R osen S eries. New York: Arco [^I'olishing Compan}'. 
Career Book Li brary . New York : Putnam- Cowa ]*d . 
Career Books . New York: Poubleday and Company. 
.^]il?'.^l?il5iL^ll.?^- New Yoi'k: Heni-y Z. Walck, Inc. 
^A^V-£2A^!iLi^JiI^!^ • N^'^^ Vork : R.ic'iards Rosen 'M'ess . 
Carec]- Wise Ki_t . New Vork: Random Mouse. 

Cho i ce : ^■'^t'ee r_ j b'^ulj^oo]-^ t^f Occupajinnal fnformat ion hv 
Clus ters Ji^Jl_[^Liii^^;Jjj^rs . Aust i n' J exlisT ' ~IV?xas'" lidiicVtTon 
Agency . 
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Concise Handbook of Occupations . Chicago: J . (> . F e r g u s cmi . 

D ictionary of Occupational Titles: Volumes I and II . 
Supplements . Washington, D.C. : U.S. Employment Office. 

Looking Forward to a Career Series . Mineapolis : Di lion 
Press. 

Encyclopedia of Careers and Vocational Guidance : Vo 1 urn c s 
I and II. Chicago: J.G. Ferguson. 

Messner Career Book . New York: Julian Messner. 

Oc cupatio nal Outlook Handbook . Washington, D.C: U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

R eal People at Work Series- . Washington, D.C. : Changing 
Times Education Service. 

Satu rday's Child: 36 Women Talk abo u t tiKur J obs . N e w 
York: I^i^ntam Books. 

V^ocational Guidance Manuals. Louisville, Kentucky: 
V(K'atioiiaI Guidance Manuals. 

What They Do Seri es . New York: Franklin l^itts, Inc. 

Yellow Pages of Learning Resources. Phi ladelphia: (ircuip 
r Wnv i ronment a 1 Tkhica t i on . 

c:assettes 

(!a recil^^Pe ve 1 opment Lab . Tul sa , Ok 1 ahonia : L.duca t i ona 1 
Progress, 

Career Jnt erv i c-ws . Kankakee, II 1 inois: Imperial Intei'- 
national Leai'ning Corporation. 

Cai'cer T^ij-jcs . Riverside, New .lersey: MacMillan Librar\' 
Serv ices. 

JNP Audio T;i|^e i.ibrai'y. New YoiT.: Jeffre}" Norton Publisiiei-s 

L i s t en tL) Lea rn . dama i ea , New Yo rk : e Ca t e House 

The Talking Handbook of Aiiieriean Occupations. Big Spring, 
Te xas : {] re a t i v:* \' i s ua 1 s . 

P i 1 ms 

P.read and i^>uj_r_e r I'lj es , Bloomington, Indiana: Agenc>' Lor 
I ns t laic t i owa 1 Te 1 ev i s i on , 

Cai'ee!" Pi 1ms. Cdiicago: ('oronet j-ilins. 

Cai'eer of the Month P'ilms. Park Ridge, Illinois: \'oca- • 
t i ona 1 I- ' 1 [lis . 
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C areers Un 1 i ir i t ed . Ralcii^h, Nortli Carolina: Classroom 
World Production. 

Caree r Awar eness J-Ujiu; , Las \eons: Clark Countv Sciiool 
District. 

What cha Gon na jo^? Available from local Public Broadcast 1 nt] 
affiliates. 

Whe n You C row Jjp. Philadelphia; Counselor Fi 1ms , Inc. 

Working Worlds . Salt Lake City: Olympus Publishers. 

-^i'^JlL^LofJ^l^J^^^^^ Phi ladelpliia: Counselor Films, Inc. 

^-^iL^lLi^'i^'^^iil^. i-nture Se r i e_s . Ch i ea i^o : lincy c 1 oj^ied i a 
llv] ranni ca F i liiis . 

F i_l Ills t rijis 

^^^^^l^:^l^;^l„UL.l]^i\J^^i£^ New York: Kandoni House. 

^•iil^^I My>:.'il^l^^LJ^iii ■'''^^^ York; WestMi^house Learn- 

iv.v, Press. 

^'ilL^LL JJLL^^ATVILL^^^ es 100 a nd 200. li 1 Mont e , 

California: 'Huffman Occupat iona f Learn in^; Systems. 

^■^■-^'^^.j^JA^l. li^i^^);!^ Pleasantvi 1 le. New York: Cuidance 
Assoc i a t es . 

^■'^^ySy^.^ ^^"I'i e^ • New Roclielle, New YoT'k: I^at lies co])e 
fiducat i una 1 Fi 1ms . 

•/:iy.Ll^:ijQiL_^ Chicago: Singer SVEi, Inc. 

C:n;cH^£_ Hd u_c at jj)^^^ . New York : Fa i rch i 1 d 

Fkx)ks and Visuals." 

^jiiL^^lL iiL'jj^^"^^-^ ^t^g ^^'orl d yJ_}'ioi'}^. 1 rv i ne , Ca I i f orn i a : 

I'dueational Properties. 

.^i'Y^_J^^^.^fLL^>^^^^^^^^^ • Ch i cago : .Sc ience Researcli 

Assoc iat es . 

':LY>l!>JPJ^^A- Boston : liougliton-Mi ff 1 i n Com];any . 

^"^^^^ _J]}^' • Bav's i dc , New York : A 1 OS . 

!l^l^ilL^\..±^_ New Roclielle, New York: Pathe- 

scope F:ducat i una 1 I- i 1ms . 

^"^^^'^ • Random House. 
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Alumnae Advisory Center i^cprint ^. New York:. Alumnae 
Advisory Center. 

[■jnploy ment Outlo ok for... Scries . Washington, D.C: 
l) . sT"l)epartment. of ' Labor , Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Occupational Outlook Reprint Series . Washington, D.C: 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

^ Subjec t) and Your Career . Was hi n g t on , D.C: 

rrr.'T'l^lTlVaFtnieiU of Labor, Bureau of Lab(^r Statistics. 

• ^ i ^^-'^^^'ipt ion Bri e fs ^"^-^ 

Career Resear ch Monogr ap hs and I^amphlCts \Chi cago: 
The Institute for Research. 

CAl^i^F.RAS (bilingual). Newport Bciach, California: 
Ca ree r Assoc i at es , 

ik-sk-T op C a reer Kit . Largo , L'lor ida : Careers , Inc . 

■lob Box, The. Belmont, Cal ifornia: Learon Publishers. 

Occupat ional Briefs. Moravi a , New York: Chroni c le 
Cui dance I^ul) 1 i cat i ons . 

Occupational lixplo rat i on Kl t . Chicago: Science Research 
Assoc i ates . 

Occup at iona 1 Cuides , Sacramento , Cal i forni a : Ca 1 i forii i a 
State Department of Lmp Loyment . 

Occupat iona 1 Gu idancc C areer Mo nogr aphs . Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: I-inney Compan)' . 

Widenin g Occu pat i ona 1 RoU-s_l^a_^. Ch i Cago : Sc i ence Resea rcl 
Assoc i at es , 

Yellow Pages Career Librar}-. Arlington, Virginia: N:it ion.i 
A'sTcTcrat ion oi' Llement;jry School Priacipals. 

Mi SCO 1 laneous 

i:areer Inf^^^'^LlJ^ Hand boo k . Waco , Texas : Texas State 
iVdiTTlTaTTns t'i t ut e7 "LR 1 C "^^ L:D U8S 504 . 

Career Posters Rel ated to Schoo 1 SiihJ ecj;.s . St. Paul, 
Minnesota :" Minnesota Department of Lducation. 

Career Wor 1 d . Hi ghwocul , 11 1 i no i s • Cuvr i cul inn I luu'--. .it : - . 
inc . ( Per i oj i ca 1 i 
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LLLiLL^'^Ii:^^. to_\jne_ Academi c Areas . 

Montgome ry , A I abama : RcsVa rch Toord i natl nYTrn'iT'fo'r 
Vocational and Techni^'al r.ducation. HiUC n'T (Ub '41 - 
HI) 069 919. 

J ob i-xpcrien cL' Kij:^. Chicai^o: Science Research Associates 
;Sinu.ilat ions ) 

.^l^-I£yiZi^liii!liLLJ^^^ ' ^^ash i ngton , IKC. : i) . S . 

I)epartinent of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
fPcriodical) 

l\:,n-ye and , . . ^:aTx?L^r:. . New York: Kin^ Features Syndicate 
( Coni c Books ) 

'^S.hPAS^.^j}^..^'^\^r^' ■ l'^i>ton, Ofiin: Scholastic Scope Mai'ar.ine. 
Cl'eriodicai ) ^ 
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■1. PRKTARIN^ I-OR A CARliliR 
IN AN ARTS OR HUMANITIES I'lVAA) 



Int rouiict 1 0 1 1 

After looking: at themselves 
through the activities sngr,ested 
in Chapters 0-e and Two and after 
acquiring accurate knowledge about 
Arts and Humanities occupations 
through sources suggested in Chap- 
ter Three, students will have a 
base for making realistic career 
decisions. The counselor's func- 
tion then is to assist each stu- 
dent to choose an appropriate 
educational pathway to that ca- 
reer. This chapter discusses 
extracurricular act i vi t irs , sum- 
Jiier programs, specialized public 
high schools and pi-; vat e secoiidar\' 
schools, high sciiool courses as 
they relate to Arts and [liimaiii- 
ties career p ri^pa i\i t ion , alterna- * 
tives to colU-:.^', reference hooks 
about colleges, det^ree programs 
Tor each Arts field and for lluiiian- 
ities, kinds of cpiestions students 
should ask :}!)0ut colleges, and 
financial aid for students plan- 
ning post secondar\- education. 

lixiracurricular Activities 



For the student who has made a 
tentative choice to pursue a ca- 
reer in one of the Arts or Ihimani- 
ties fields, participation in 
related ex t ra cu rr i cu I a r acti\itir> 
can be cruci.al, i-.speeial[> i 



performance fields (dance, music, 
theater, media) and in writing 
careers, extracurricular activi- 
ties both in junior and senior 
high may bo the key to admis- 
sion in specialized educationa 
f)rograms and later the key to 
obtaining a job. In advising stu 
dents on extracurricular activi- 
ties, or pushing them into appro- 
priate ones, counselors will want 
to include community resources as 
well as traditional school clubs 
ard programs. In particular, the 
advanced or highly motivated stu- 
dent will benefit from volunteer 
i r,\'n 1 venient with cultural institii 
t 1 ons , i ndi v idual profess iona 1 s , 
and such a rts^^u 1 a t e^l sources as 
newspapers, television stations, 
etc,; sometimes the volunteer wori 
turns into a paid [^art-time job. 
l-_^iL^J?.Ly yLA^^ jmcM]i^iinanj^t_i es 
C:a reers in th e Cominun i t y : ~ A P ro - 
t^I!iI5.JLli!i}i^ii}A. ^iy_L^^ oT/inTi nes""|Tos - 
sibilities for student participa- 
te it-a i n communi ty prot;rams . 

Schoo 1 extracurricular act ! vi t ies 
can be augmented by Jobs, commun^ 
1 ty j^rograms, or special trainiuL' 
1 n the summers. Community recrea- 
ti(j»n departments and other agen- 
i ''s f recpaent ly step-up act i v i t v 
in the summers. 'fhere are also 
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:Mi;Mto camps, trips and expedi- 
tions, and other summer cxperi- 
'■p.^-os aimed at students with a 
keen inteif^st in Arts and Humani- 
ties; some of these opportunities 
are a\-ailable through scholarship 
funds to students with high inter- 
est but limited financial resour- 
ces. In addition to the follow- 
ing re ferences , 'local and national 
newsjiapers offer articles and ad- 
vertisements about summer educa- 
tional prot^rains. In every case,' 
tlu' counselor should advise that 
•.indents check thr accreditation 
an^l./or stahilit> of a summer pro- 

before eiiiba rk i n.i: on it. 
I\c I'cT'r-nce works about summei* 
oxpe 1^ I e[K' es \ nc 1 ulIc : 

Nl-vv Ji^n'jv Times -Viinmier^ llu i de 
lov Tet>iiai',<,' r> Abi'oad. Bea- 
t ri ce and Howard Rowland . 
Ncw York ; ^)iiad ran,^e/New York 
1 i:;ies kubl i sh tloiiipany , 19"*^- 

1 9 -l Co 1 1 e g L a t^e__Sum_inc r l.-mp 1 0)' - 
;:ient J^u^i dc • bos Angeles, Cal- 
I f o rn i a : Ame r i c an Collegiate 
b.m]) lo>-ment Insti tute . 

Summer Camj^s and Summer Schoo 1 s . 
Boston , Massachusetts : Porter 
Sargent . 

Summer rimployment D irectory of 
th e~lJn i ted States . Cincinnati , 
Ohio: National Directory Ser- 
\'i ce , Inc. , 1974 . 

Teen a:t;e bmplo yment T.uide . A 1 1 a n 

CoTdentha I . New York: 
Simon and Schuster » 1969. 

Te e n - A_^ e S_umme^r_ J.i uj d e . Me >' e r 
i-.einhold. W(')<)di)ur>" , ;.'ev: YiM'k : 
i^.a r i^ui ' s b:duca t i ona 1 Ser i rs . 

"i'. ii'.u't > t < I !• 1 lul Summer ,h>b:; . 
hb.-a la'.l lniTMa;iat ion." Si -\'^'n 
[■' . ( "p !■ ».i!'!a a . 1' . 0 . \->n\ ■>"" • . 
. . c v\- ;;!••. -w J r r-> '.-y ■^)- . 



W hole World Handbook: A Student 
Cuide to Work, Study and Tra vel 
Abroad. Marjorie Adoff Cohen. 
New York: Council on Interna- 
tional Rducational Exchange, 1974 

Specialized Public High School s; 
Private Secondary S'iioo 1 s 

Metropolitan area public schools 
are increasingly establishing spe- 
cialized or magnet scho- Is in 
fields such as Performing Arts, 
Creative Arts, Visual Arts, or Hu- 
manities. These schools may ofi\?r 
academic courses in addition tu 
spc-cial courses, or ma\' requn'c^ 
ti.at students spend part of the 
school day at a "hc)me" high scliuol 
for academics and the I'cmainder at 
t'ne specialized school. At least 
two states (North Carolina and 
blorida) Irave residential public 
schools wiiicii offer secondar>' levt 1 
training m performing arts. 

Students must audition or be 
tested for admission to man)' spe- 
cialized public high schools. 
Upon admission they work with a 
faculty who are proficient as 
teachers and are usuafl\- also prac 
t-.icing artists. Some specialized 
-'public schools arrange for vcr>- 
advanced students to receive extra 
preparat ion at local un ivers it ies 
or with community professionals. 

A list of schools established 
by 1976 ap])ears in Appendix B. 
When public schools do not offer 
the kinds of learning necessary 
for some students, parents and 
cou.nselors may want to cons i der 
pr i vat e educ at ion. 1-or ox amp i e , 
some private schools have inten- 
sive' performing art^ training 
al(Mig with ti'aditional acadei^u.. 
pro rams . Tw'o re f e re no o b^n^k 
wh i oh d i souss i' i va t o s obon i 
t h I'D'o.'jiDut t bo 0' iUii 1 vv a v.- : 
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Th e Handbook of Priva te Srhoo 1 s : 
Ai# Annual Descriptive Survey^^f 
Independent Education . Boston, 
Massachusetts: Porter Sargent. 

■ Prep School Guide . Red Bank, 
New Jersey: Lovejoy's College 
Guide. 

Courses to Take in High School 

As counselors and students plan 
each year of high school, they 
should consider vocational courses 
to supplement the college prepara- 
tory program. Tor example, cour- 
ses in woodworking, plastics, met- 
als, and drafting can benefit stu- 
dents Seeking careers in visual 
arts and crafts, theater and med- 
ia; electronics courses are impor- 
,-'tant to the performance of many 
\^ music occupations. Courses espe- 
^<ially useful to each Arts field 
i nc hide : 

* Dance : physical educ^^ion, 
music, drama, literature^, 
history, French j 

*Music: performance courses; 
music theory, appreciation 
and history; electronics; ^ 
his tor}- and literature; 
iicrnian, Ital ian, French 

*Theater and Media: drama, 
speech , music, literature, 
history, audiovisual s , draft- 
ing, electronics, dance, and 
pln'si cal education 



*V'isual Arts and Cirafts: studio 
courses; cirt theory, apprecia- 
tion, and history; industrial 
arts including welding; histor\' 
and literature; foreign lan- 
guages 

^Vriting: writing and journal- 
ism courses, literature, his- 
tory, foreign languages includ- 
ing Latin, audiovisual courses, 
math and science for potential 
technical writers . 

Humanities: The major difficul- 
ty in advising students who are 
considering most careers in tlie 
Humanities is that they have usu- 
ally had little opportunity to 
test their aptitudes in these 
areas. It is wisest to recommeiul 
the broadest choice of courses 
within social studies, lawguai^e 
arts, and foreign languages. Be- 
cause definitive occupational 
plans are often not made until 
well into their college years, or 
even later, students should plan 
high school programs making them 
eligible for admission into four- 
year liberal arts colleges and 
universities . 

As the charts on the following 
pages indicate, some high school 
courses are cruciitl and others are 
important in helping students gain 
the knowledge and skills for car- 
rying out specific jobs. 
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[\\y 1 !iipo rt -Auc c o \' Roi;u 1 a r 
School Subjcots for Sj.^ iectcd_ iVcupat ions 
in Arts and i luman i t i os 1-iclds 







.'obs whoTt.' \rt !';u !- ri^'uiul 


- •- ■- 

Jolis where A]*t Inackg I'ouiul 


: ^ TRUi' 1 AI 


i IMP{JKTA\T 


Art (Critic 


Archi tect* 


Art 11 i s t or i an ' 


Art Bus iness PerS(M) 


Art rh 0 rap i s t 


Art/ C r a f t s Mana g e i ■ 


C' a r 1 0 0 n i s t 


Art/Crafts Teclin i c i an 


( " 1 I oi^o \ r t a I.' 1 1 1 1 \' 


Art Librarian* 


Mpmh er * 


Art Researcher* 


Costume Designer 


Art Salesperson 


Craf tsperson 


Display Person 


Curator* 


Pan' ironmental Designer* 


E 1 erne n t a ry / S e c o nd a ry 


Fine Art Technician 


Art Teacher* 


Government Art Specialist 


Fash Lon Designer 


Landscape Architect* 


I-ine Artist 


Lighting Designer 




Ma k eun I^e r s on 


Handera f ts Des i gner 


Museum 'Peclinician 


Industrial DesLgner*^ 


Si gn Pa inter 


1 1 lust rate r 




I nt er i or Des i gne r 




I 1 1 us t rator 




Interior Designer 




Museum, Adult Education 




or otlier Teaclier 




PlK^tographer 




Scenery Des igner 




Text i 1 e Pes igner 




* - (Graduate stud^• usualU' 


requ i red 
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P' . ! MM 111. I , Sl^ 



i.'cci\ Loiii'.-es 

_ , . 


.Iol)S where [M'iiiiiii, SjU't'ch 


.juij.s n{ /. t I'lJiiia, opeecii 


b:iek^i;rouiul i s ClU If I ,\ L 

- - - ■■ -■ - - 


iKU Kj- >\i-UL IS 1 Ml OK 1 AN 1 


A f t CM^ 
. LCI 


. _ 

All 1 eaci; ?rs 


R f'n n t w' ; t f I M I M'T 1 • J 1 i c t 


/\ rt s iv.i r.agor 


. \ I 1 l.'I AiIiUl i C . lie 1 >» 


Arts Thc^rapi st* 


f 'i"^ ni * 1 i '1 71 


(Choreographer 


Hanccr 


Circus Performer 


Mci i c 1 an 


C lergyper s on 


Mime 


Community Arts Specialist 


lUaywri t;ht 


Drama Critic 


Puppeteer 


Dr:uiKi Historian 


Scriptwri tor 


Lawyer* 


Opera Singer 


Movie or Tv ('ritic 


Stage or Media Director 


Opera Conductor 


C . i-:ng I i sh Cou.. ses 


Jobs where English 


Jobs where English 


bnckgnnnul is CRIlLlAL 


background i s IMPORJANI* 


Actor 


Arts Business person 


All Teachers 


Arts Manager 


Anthropolog i si ' 


Arts Salesperson 


Arts Cfrtic 


D Lrector 


Broadcast or News 


Economisf^ 


Journal i st 


Museum Curator* 


C 1 ergypers on* 


Paralegti 1 


i:di tor 


P roducer 


Educational Admi n i - i 


Special Librari an* 


St rator* 




Entertainer 




Historian'*" 




Interpreter j 




Lawyer* j 




Li i.st* i 




Ph: iosopner* ; 




^'olitical Scientist'' I 




Soc i olog i s t 1 




irans Lator \ 




Writer 1 




* - fji'adiia te stud}' nsu:i 1 \\ 


: cHUi i i*ed 
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.Jobs where I-oreii^n 
Language ivickgrouiul 
is CRUCIAI. 



Jobs where Foreign 
Language background 
is IMPORTANT 



Al 1 Language I'eachers 
Lorelgn Broadcast 

Journal i st 
l-orei gn Correspc^ndcMU 

for Newspaper 
l-'orc Lgn Sc r ipt Kr i te?' 
Interpretei' 
0]iera Singer 
Trans lator 



Anthropologist * 
Arts Manager 
Choral Conductor* 
College L'oreign Student 

Advisor 
Hi stor L an* 
L i n g u i St* 
Museum Curator* 
Pol i t i cal Scient i st 



!Tii> i c C'cMU-scs 



Jobs where Music 


Jobs where Music 


background is CRUCIAL 


background is IMPORTANT 


All Music Teachers 


Community Music Specialist 


Choreographer 


Dancer 


Conductor* 


Dance Teacher, Therapist 


Composer* 


Director 


Instrument Tuner 


lintertai ner 


Music Critic* 


Instrument Uu L Ider 


Music Performer 


Music Manager 


Music Therapist* 


Music Publisher 


Musicologist* 


Music Salesperson 




Music Studio Technician 




Producer 


t; I'aduat c s t udy usua I 1 


\' rec|u i red 
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1iys i o:i 1 r,duc;i: i on i I'ance i CoursL'S 



Jobs where Pancc. 
i>:u-k Lirouiul is CRUC'IAL 



Actor 

Choreo^^rapher 
Pance Cr 1 1 i c 
Dance Not. 'it or 
Dance Teacher 
Dance : 'icrajM sr * 
Dancer 

Soiiir ! nt er t :i i ners 
( Snm t I'eo}) 1 e , 
Ti'a;io::e An i s t s 



^tc.l 



Jobs where Dance 

back round i s IMPORT AN'] 



Dance Historian* 
Dance Researcher^ 
I:thnomusicologist^ 
Mus ical Director 



>oc i :i 1 S t lul i es Cow rses 



Jobs where Social 
Studies backi: round is 
CRUCIAL 



Jobs where Social 
Studies background 
is IMPORTANT^ 



Ai; Social Studies 

Teachers 
Anthropologist ^ 
Archivist* 
Arts Historian* 
Economi s t* 

Educat ional Counselor 

Geographer* 

Historian* 

Lawyer* 

Museum Curator* 
Political Scientist*" 
Sociologist* 



Arts Critic* 

Arts or Humanities Librarian* 

Clergyperson* 

Editor 

Educational Adiiiini strator* 
Elementary Teacher 
Writer 



' - i;raJn;ito study usual I>' recjuired 
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i{. Tv'chii i 1 t i onii 1 ' I iidust ri :i 1 (loursus 



Jobs wlu^rc Indiist r'ial 
Art s l^ncki^ round i s 
lRIK: !AI, 



Ac oust i c 1 an 
Costume Maker 
C ra f t sperson 
Display Technician 
Indus t ri al Des i gn 

Technici an 
Music Instrument Bui Ider 

and Repairer 
Museum Technician 
Photo Technician 
Print ing Techni c i <ui 
Sculptor 
Set Designei 
Set Builder 

Sound/Music Technician 
Vocational Teacher 



Jobs where Indust ri 
Arts background i s 
IMrORTAXT^ 



Archi tect* 
Ai't ist 

Archeologist"*' 
Costume Des i gne 
I-ashion Designer 
Industrial Designer 
Interior Designer 
l.-mdscaj^e Architect 
Landscape Designer 
Lighting Designer 
Mus ician 
Sound Designer 
Stage Manager 
Texti le Designer 



* - Graduate : tudy usually required 
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Al t o riK it L vv s t: o 
Tr ad it i ona [ Co [ 1 coc s 
as l-duc ation a l ]\ith <7ays 

Not all students will want to 
follow high school immediately 
with college. I-or other students, 
attending coll:^ge may be detri- 
mental to an Arts career: ballet 
dancers, for examjMe, usually con- 
centrate on perfect ini; i)er fo nuance 
skills during the time when other 
high school graudates are in col- 
lege; some tlieater students go 
St ra i ght to rej)ort ory conipan i es 
or specialised pos t seconda ry drama 
courses from iiigh schocU. The fol- 
lowing reference books suggest ex- 
periences other than tliose ofi'ered 
by traditional liberal arts insti- 
t ut 1 ons . 



,ew 



.\1 terjiat i_vt^s t(^ Ca^\ lege. 
I lech t and hillian i'rauh . 
York : MacMi 1 Ian . M.)":. . 

Aj._ternat ives to Trad i t i on a 1 
Post -Secondary H d i u^a t iln \~. S . 
Norman F-eingold. ~Wasli i n'gton ; 
B' nai B' ri th Career and Coun- 
sel ing Ser\'.ices, \[)1'7^. 

^:}}jyyjiSl\P ^ ^11 '^^^^^ brepa ra t i ^ mi . 
iVi II iam Sciii 1 l' a nd Tla i^o Id 
Ni chols . Dauvi lie, 111 inoi 
Interstate Print ei's and Pul 
1 ishers , l!:)':'(). 

(.ni i_d e _tj-:) Alternative LolIeiM-.; 

Blaze , et a 1 , Boston : lU-acon 
I'ress, 1^J74. 

.^i^iiA^J^l^ Career liducation, 
Murie 1 Lederer . "\ew" "Vo rk : 



Qu rail* an 'J ! 



e/ Tb.e Ni'W Vo rk 



Book Compan>' , 1 9'^4 . 

Meeting tjie_ C i i : i_l U; i i^i^- : j ; e r ■ 
i menta l and Inncn-ative (A)ireV'v 
a nd Uni vers i t i e s . S . No rma n 
F-eingold et al. Washington: 
B' nai B' ri th Career* :uul Conn- 
soli ng Serv i ce.s , ] n".] . 



t:o Careers . Sarah Siri7rvc~r . 
New York: .Julian Messner, 



Careers of 

Sarah 



i ^araprofessions 

tlie I'uture and Pr esent 
Splaver . New~Y'c7rk1 Ju 1 i an 
Messner , 1972 . 

I!? Out : A Cuide t o Alter- 
nativ es to T r adition a 1 C'oTTege* 
^^^^^^ ^ n 1 1 1 e Un i^ ed~ St atT-s' , 



hurope, and t hc>_;rhird Wor l dT 
dohn Coyne and Tom llebeTFr* New 
York: i:.P. Duttcm, 1972. 

Your Career If You're Not Cionuj 



to Co 1 leee . 



Snrah Splaver, 



New York: Juli:ui Messner, 1971. 

Your future W_i_th^ ^'i' J^J tliout 
^'ol lege . ;V i Yi' i i\ m C " lie's n'Fck ' 
:uul [Tnlij) B, Loltick, Arling- 
ton , Massacliusetts : Bel Iman 
I'ub 1 i sh i ng Comj^any , 1971. 

Specialized schools for asj)iring 
actors, commercial artists, broad- 
casters , niusi ci ans , etc . , may be 
:ippropriate for students desiring 
to take only those courses whicli 
lead to tliei r career goa is . The 
fol lowing sources catalog many 
occupa t ic^na 1 programs of i nterest 
to students wlio are fairly certain 
of tiiei r vocat i ona I plans . 

Ulrich i:, Crcmer. Queens Vil - ~ 
lage. New YoT*k: Croner Publi- 
caticMis, 1974 (u])dated monthly}, 

1 ne Book c^f Occupat i ona 1 lidu- 

mV 



ax M. kusse] 1 , ed i tor. 
C!CM !n format ion 



cat ion . 
New York 
(xu-por:it i on , 197 1 . 

l-il_:> 2Jy^ Al^l J'j ^ ^ t - S e c n d a r \' 
Sclioo 1 s w i t h Occup^itj ona 1 Pro- 
gjVims^^jhjj^J^ie^ 

''Vashingt(Mi, \) A\ : " NaTTonal 
(Center for i.ducat iona 1 Stat i s - 
t i cs , Covernnient Pr i nt i nv Of t'i i 
I97r>. 
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[)\ rectory of \oc a'. ioiial Tra i^n- 
'fng Sources . Clii.cago, Illinois: 
Sc i ence Researcli Assoc! ates , 
1904, 

Lo V c j o y ' s Car e e r and Vocat. l ona 1 
School C>uide . Clarence I:. Love- 
joy. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 197:^. 

T r a inlng Opportunities . N e w 
York: Simon and Scluistcr. 
Revised annual ly . 

Tlie counselor can also call the 
local or regional office of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training, 
to ol)tain information about the 
few apju'enti cesliij:) programs whicli 
exist in Arts/Humanities fields. 

R ef e ren ces De s c r i b in g 
T i\i di t ional Col leges , Universities 

Most Humanities occupations require 
completion of at least four years 
of postsecondary education. Most 
Arts practitioners, while criti- 
cizing the lack of practical cour- 
ses offered in postsecondary insti- 
tutions, believe tl^at a formal 
liberal arts education helps po- 
tential workers become more effec- 
tive in their chosen career than 
does narrow, specialized training. 
Further, college training can add 
to the desirable possibility -- 
and often necessity of career 
alternatives. The future econo- 
mist and sculptor alike benefit, 
for example, from a teaching cer- 
tificate or accounting courses. 
Colleges and universities have 
the advantage of affording stu- 
dents experience in productions, 
art exliibits, newspapers, etc, 
tl^rough which skills are honed 
before the students face the com- 
petitive work world. Among the 



s t anda rd re f e rences wh i ch des c r i be 
college's and universities aro: 

Two- Year Col leges 

Am erican Ju nior Col leges . Wa s h - 
in;:;ton, D.C. : /Xinerican Council 
on I'.ducat ion . 

Barron's Gui de to the I'wo-Vear 
Colleges (Volumes 1 and 2) . 
Woodbury, New York: Barron's 
iiducat ional Series , Inc . 

Compara tive Guide to Junior i\\u\_ 
Tw\)-Year Community Colleges. 
James Cass and Max Birnbaum, 
Ne\y/ York: Hai'per and Row. 

Coiamuhity and Junior Colleg e 
Directory . Washington, D.C. : 
American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges, 

Ferguson Guide to '^'wo-Yea r Pro- 
grams (for technicians and 
specialists). Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company. 

* Four- Year Colleges and Univer- 
sities 

American Universities and Col- 
leges . Washington, D.C: 
American Council on Education. 

Barron ^s Handbook of Col lege 
Tr ansfer Information . Woodbury , 
New York: Barron's F:ducat ional 
Series , Inc , i 

College B lue Book Series , River- 
side, New Jersey : MacMi 1 Ian 
Information . 

College Handbook . New York: 
College Entrance Examination 
Board, 

College View Deck (manipulative 
d'cr/ice which narrows choi ces 
according to individual speci- 
fications). Moravia, New York: 
Chronicle Guidance Publications. 



Comparat i v_o_ J U i uK^ j u Ai ikm" i c. i ; i 
Co 1 1 OL^cs ■ James Cass and Ma\ 
Birnl^aum, New York: Harper 
and Row. 

Comparative C.uide to Ame r i can 
Col lej^ es : Profe ss i o n a^F 7id" 
(ill i dance i'.di tioii. James ('ass 
and Max BirnbaimK New York: 
Harper and Row. (Includes 
visual , performing, eoiiimerc i a 1 
arts proi;r;imsJ 

_tjit_[onis . Wasiii nj^ton , D.C.I 
Accrc'diting Commission of the 
Association of Independent 
Co 1 1 ej-^es and Un i vers i t i es . 

ilMiiL^VJ_''^_iii^J_L^lii^l_^^ • ^^^^ ^' ~ 
ivia. New York: Chronicle 
Cuidan.'.e Pub 1 icat i ons . 

menta . 1 and I nnovative Co I_Iej;cs 
and Un Ivo rs i t Les . Wash i n^i^t on 7 
n.C. : irnai B' rith Career and 
Counse I i ng Ser\' i cos . 

New York Times ( 1 1 d e to C c 1 1 e e 
Sele ct io n . [[ 1 iT'Ma^eT/ Tv^^'Y^^^^ : 
Quadrang 1 e/ The New York Times 
Publ ishini; (!ompan>'. 

The A nnual Guides to Cradua tj?_ and 
Under^ radiia te S t_iKl\' . Ka r ei> C . 
itoi^ener, i:di tor. Princeton , 
New Jerse}': {'eterson's (aiides. 

Prot i I e s_ of A mer i can (. o 1 i e g e s 
\'o 1 . 2 L i^^-"^*-' I'ipt i-O ii s of th e 
Co 1 1 ei;es . Pro f i Ics of A mer i can 
Colleges \oi. I I: Inde .\ to 
Major Areas of Stud >-, Woodbur\- . 
New York: Barron's Educational 
Series , Inc . , 197S. 



Counselors working, with handi- 
capjied students will find these 
two i;uides useful for describiui', 
postsecondary educational faci li- 
t i es : 

A Ciuide to Col lene/Ca rx^ vji V ro - 
grams for Deaf St;ude7its". 1 : d'i t e d 
h\' I:. IU)SS Stuckless and (iilhei't 
L. I)eli;ado. IU)chester, New Yoi'k: 
Nat i ona 1 Tcchn i ca I Ins t i tut e for 
the Deaf and Gal laut^et Colle.t^e, 

i [ i_g]ier I -:ducation Acces_^^i l)^i_^l i n- 
^'Ui de . Cambridge , Massachusetts : 
Abt Associates (55 Wheelei' St.), 
1 976 . (Descr i bes fac i 1 it i es of 
too col leges th roughout t he 
IJni ted Staces ) 

i ^^^.^ n d a r >- I : d u c a t i on 
Accord i ng t c.^ 
A rts/lkimani t les I- i e 1 ds 

The s tudent choos i ng to prepare 
for a career in an Arts or ilumani- 
ties field by attending college 
will find that this discussion, 
categoriz'Hi by field, contains 
useful information about post- 
secondar>- educat i on . 

• Dajice 

Pri\-ate stud\' is the |-revalent 
form of learning to perform drmce, 
with students taking lessons con- 
tinual 1\- from about the age of 
eigh.t until they audition for pro- 
fess i ona 1 companies at :ibout I " 
01' IS. Pewer colleges offei' under- 
graduate specialties in dance than 
in other fields of the Arts, and 
when thc^e programs exist, thov 
are often part of a physical edu- 
cation major (although there is a 
trend toward separate departments!. 
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The degree conferred is Bachelor 
of Arts (B.A.) or Sciences (B.S.), 
or Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.)- 
Some graduate programs offering 
dance degrees are performance- 
oriented, whereas others empha- 
size research, teaching, or ad- 
ministration . 

As of 1976, only six states 
have puhl i c school cert i f Icat i on 
requirements in dance education, 
and in these cases, courses in 
phys ica 1 educat ion , education , 
and dance (performance, theory, 
and methods) are basic. Some- 
times dance education courses are 
offered in the school of education; 
li^ other colleges, the courses are 
in the liberal arts division or in 
a separate school of physical edu- 
cation. Because very few public 
schools have intensive elementary/ 
secondary dance programs, dance 
teachers are trained to double 
as physical education teachers, 
and therefore need physical edu- 
cation certification. If estab- 
lished performers enter teaching 
thev: rarely need to attend formal 
educational i nsti tut ions , because 
they usually work in private dance 
studios, dadce companies, or in 
special situations where state 
certification is not required. 

* 

Dance Pi rectory : Programs o f 
Professional Preparation in 
Americ an Colleges and U nive r- 
s i t i e s . American Associatic n 
for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation - Pance Division. 
1201 Si.xteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 200.'S6. 

Dire ctory of Professional P re - 
p aration Institutions in HeaT th , 
Nivj^jca l Ht'ucation, and Recrea~ 
mm, Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Association for Health, 
Physical l-ducation, and Recre- 
ation . 



Director y o f Prof ressi onal Pre- 
paration : Programs in Recr e- 
ation, Parks, and Related ATeas . 
Washington, D.C. : American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

• Mu s i c 



Preparation for music careers can 
be obtained in many settings, but 
students who have not had inten- 
sive musical instruction during 
their high school years are at a 
disadvantage , because many college 
and conservatory programs require 
auditions as part of their admis- 
sions requirements. Even those 
colleges which emphasize liberal 
arts training are more often re- 
quiring proficiency in all aspects 
of "musicianship," especially in 
keyboard knowledge and theory. 
Since voices do not mature until 
about the age of 16, vocalists 
often have had less preliminary 
training than instrumentalists- 

Those students interested in 
"classical" performance careers 
are most likely to enter ii.stitu- 
tions which confer B.F.A. or Ba- 
chelor of Music degrees; these 
degrees are cons i dered "profes- 
sional" rather than academic be- 
cause of the emphasis on perform- 
ance courses. Conservatories 
offer diplomas as well; fewer 
credits are required for'a diploma 
than for a Bachelor of Music de- 
gree. The student who prefers to 
get performance training at a lib- 
eral arts institution can study 
until receiving the Master 'of 
Mus ic (M. Mus . ) degree . 1 1 i s 
rare that a performer will desire 
a more advanced degree. Tradition- 
ally, "popular" performers have 
not needed the intensive training 
required of "classical" performers, 
although there is an increase in 
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number of ia::z and modern music 
courses offered in performance- 
oriented schools. Students desir- 
ing liberal arts subjects as well 
as musical courses should probably 
choose general colleges and uni- 
versities, whereas students want- 
ing only music courses should con- 
sider specialized schools and 
conse rvator i es . 

Students plannini; to teach music 
in public schools will find appro- 
priate courses in inH\i;^rams leadinf; 
to the B.A., B. Mus . , or Bachelor" 
of Music fiducation fB. Mus. hd , ) , 
although there are other less well- 
known degrees acccu'dint^ to tlie 
institution or region of the coun- 
try, (jraduate degrees for jioten- 
tial col lege- level fehcliers in- 
clude tlie Master of Arts (M.A. ) , 
M, Mus,, and M<isLcr of Music lidu- 
cation (M. Mus, ixi.), and at the 
doctoral level, tlie Pli.D., DcK'tor 
of Music liducation or Doctor of 
Musical Arts {1).M. A, ) . Pri vato 
teaching depends more on the 
teacher's p.erformance alnlity and 
salesmanship than or; tlie degrees 
accumu. la ted . 

Music theraji)- is an eiiK/rging 
occupation which usuall}- requires 
a graduate degree. Training in 
piano tecfmology (i)iano tunini;, 
rei^airjng, and rebu i 1 d i n.u ) usu- 
ally takes two \'ears at special- 
ized technicvil sch'mls. 

h i s^ j:i_f_ 'Ja\4>i^'-^etr^ J^rograiiis . 
tlie Piano 'I'echfu c i a'ns' T^uTl d . 
r.O. Box 18LS, Seattle, 
Wash i ngton . [)H 111. 

List o f Mon iber _Sc^hoo ] s . Nat i on- 
a 1 Ass(H' i a t i on o f Sl^lioo 1 s of 
Music, Suite JO:, 14:4 Sixteenth 
Str-et, Wash i Hl',! (ni , f^C. .:()f)3(>. 



j-J s t of Sch c^ o 1^ , N a t i o n a I 
Association foT Music Therajn-, 
P.O. Box 610, Lawrence, Kansas 
66044 . 

Rather than stud>- toward eith.er 
undergraduate or graduate degrees, 
many students i nterested in t he- 
ater attend specialized schools of 
acting. The majority of these are 
in New York City and California. 
Another training ground for man\- 
aspi r i ng performers , designers , 
and backstage people is work with 
one of the re[)ertory theaters in 
the country; most major cities in. 
the United States now have at 
least one repertor)- theater. Stu- 
dents audition for admission, as 
they will for man)' college ]iro- 
grams . 

College may be appropriate for 
the educational and career goals 
of many students interested in 
theater. Some of the best train- 
ing exists at colleges which have 
working relationships with rejier- 
tory comininies. College produc- 
tions j)rovide varied learning 
opportunities which theater arts 
courses can com[i 1 ement , Human i - 
ties courses help students under- 
stand the h is tor ic a I . socio log i ca h 
and ps)'cho log i cal as[iects of drama. 
Lor potential producers, col I -ges 
and universities offer business 
courses in additicni to drama. 
Students interested in design as- 
jK^cts of theater work can take 
necessary art courses in colleges 
and un i vers i t i es ; i ncreas i ngl>' , 
theater designers hold graduate 
degrees . 

The Bachelor of I'ine Arts de- 
iM'ee (B.l-.A. ) is considered tlic 
most career-oriented college 
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dri^rec; howe^'tM* stiuk'nrs in the- 
at.ci- moi'L" ccMiiinoiil)' move from a 
F^acholor ot' Arts (B.A. ) to a 
Master ot" Fine Arts (M.H.A.) than 
In other Arts fields. An M.I". A. 
or I'h.lK or f.d . 1) . is essential 
for people who want to teach the- 
ater on tho college level. 

Summer stock experience is ex- 
ec- 1 lent training for students in- 
terested in any area of the the- 
ater and }nn)vides the requisite 
time leading to membership in 
Act'M-s i;([uity IJi. . n a ncces- 
sit>' for- jobs in j ofessional 
theater. 

linterta iners do not require 
college to help them perform 
their .vork; the)' learn from oth- 
ers in their fields, whether in 
lcK:)se apprenticeship systems or 
b\' watching and continually prac- 
ticing. However, special schools 
for potential circus performers, 
puppeteers, etc., do exist. 

I) i r e c t o ry o f Am erican College 
Til eater. Ame r i c an L: due a t i o n a 1 
Theater Association. John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., A'ashington» D.C, 
20006. 

Summer Theater Directory . 
American Theater Association, 
Inc., 1317 Seventh Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004 

"Relationships between educa- 
tional Theater and Professional 
Theater; Actor Training in the 
United States." Fducatlonal 
Theater Tournal , November, 1966. 



• Medjji 

Although students can prepare for 
media careers through thei r own 
efforts, proficiency in most as- 
pects of the field is usual I >• 
acquired through formal coursewoi'k 
either in a college or proprietary 
school . Sp e c i a 1 i z ed elect ro n i c 
schools offer programs to students 
interested in the technical aspects 
of radio and television broadcast- 
ing. In academic settings, stu^ 
-dents can choose from two-year 
programs to doctoral level degree^, 
focusing on film study, mass com- 
munications, audiovisual methods, 
or other specialty. 

The American Film Inst i t ut e 
G uide to College Cours es In 
F"i Im and Telcvis ion . Acropol is 
Books. Ltd., 2400 17th Street, 
N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20009. 

Colleges and Universities 
Offering Courses and Degree 
Programs Involving Hducational 
Broadcasting . National Associ- 
ation of Educational Broadcast- 
ers, 1546 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W. , Washington, D.C. 200S6. 

Fi Im Schools List . Professional 
Photographers of America, Inc. 
Des Pla ines , I 1 1 i rois . 

Fi lm Study i n High er Fducat ion . 
American Council on Fducat ion, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Wash ingion, D.C . 20036. 

Radio-T^aevision Degree Programs 
in American Colleges and Univer - 
Tities . National Association 
of Broadcasters , 1771 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 




• V^-^ual Arts and Crcifts 

Students planning to concentrate 
in studio art or crafts are most 
likely to attend specialized 
schools which give diplomas, cer- 
tificates, or B.F.A. degrees, al- 
though libera] arts colleges now 
allow more studio courses to be 
presented toward a B.A. degree 
than was previously possible. 
If a student plans to follow an 
academic program to become a work- 
ing artist, he/she may move from 
a B,F.A. to an M.F.A. Intensive 
studio exposure is the core of 
these programs. Emphasis may be 
on fine arts or on applied arts. 

Students concerned with the 
academic study of art theory, his- 
tory, or criticism could move from 
a B.A. to an M.A. and eventually 
to a Ph.D. The latter degree is 
usually essential for teaching on 
the postsecondary level. Students 
planning to teach art in public 
schools will probably acquire a 
B.A. with a major in art or art 
education. The few art therapy 
programs in the country are usu- 
ally offered at the graduate level 
and may be part of an occupational 
therapy degree. 

Most special ir.ed arts schools 
and colleges/universities ask art 
major? to present portfolios of 
their work, either upon admission 
as freshme.i or upon declaring them- 
selves as art majors during their 
sophomore year. Counselors can 
encourage the high school art 
faculty to work with art students 
during the high school years on 
preparation of a portfolio. 

Professional training in archi- 
tecture usually requires a five 
or six year undergraduate degree 
or an extended master's degree. 
The degree awarded is either a 



Bachelor or Master of Architecture. 
A three-year internship is reejui red 
before an architect is eligible to 
take the state licensing examina- 
tion. Landscape architects need 
a similar length of training and 
are usually state- 1 icensed . 

The American Art D irectory . 
R.R. Bowker and Company, T18O 
Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, New York 10056. 

Architectural Schools in North 
America . Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architec- 
ture, Inc. , 1735 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

By Hand: A Guide to Schools 
and a Career in Crafts . E.V . 
Dutton and Company, 201 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 
10005. 

Directory of Colleges and Uni - 
versities Offering Degrpg^s in 
Industrial Arts . American 
Industrial Arts Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

"Directory of Degree Granting 
Schools" in Art Career Guide , 
Watson-Gupti 1 1 Publications ,' 
One As tor Plar.a, New York, 
New York 10036. 

Directory of I nstitutions 
Offering Interior Design Edu - 
cation . Interior Design Edu- 
cation Council, Department of 
Interior Design, Virginia Com- 
monwealth University, 901. West 
Franklin Street, Richmond, 
Virginia 25220. 

List of Accredited Scho ols in 
Art and Design . National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Art, 
One DuPont Circle, N.W., Suite 
6S0, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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List of Accredited Schools i n 
Landscape Architecture . C h r o n - 
icle Guidance Publications, 
Moravia, New York 13118. 

List of Leading Art Schools . 
National Association of Schools 
of Design, One DuPont Circle, 
N.W., Suite 650, Washington, 
n.C. 20036. 

A merican Artist Art School 
Pi rectory . American Artist, 
1515 Broadway, Nt... York, New 
York 10056. 

Accredited Pro grams in Archi- 
tecture . Nat ional Archi tec- 
tural Accrediting Board, Inc., 
1755 New York Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

Technical Schools, College s , 
and Universities Offering 
Courses in Graphic Communica- 
tions . Gra])hic Arts Technical 
Federation, 4615 Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 15215. 

9) Writing 

A Bachelor of Arts degree in Eng- 
lish or journalism combined with 
extdnsive writing experience in 
college is the typical preparation 
for most writing occupations. Po- 
tciUial technical wr i. ters/editors 
*vill need to take science, math, 
or engineering courses; potential 
secondary teachers will need the 
education courses leading to pub- 
lic school certification. A very 
broad educational background is 
helpful -^for most writing occu])a- 
t i ons . 

Cr:-Lduate programs exist in 
creative writing. Journalism, and 
communications. These programs 
arc useful i'nv people planning t(^ 
teach, or for students whose un- 
dergraduate major was not in a 
writing field; graduate degrees 



are not yet a requirement for most 
writing careers. 

Colleges Offering Public Rela- 
tions Courses . Public Relations 
Society of America, iNew York,N.Y. 

Educat ion for a Journal i s m 
Career . American Council on 
Education for Journalism, School 
of Joi ^^nalism. University of 
Missouri , Columbi a , Missouri 
65201 . 



Education for Advertis 



^ng 



Careers . American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, 200 
Park Avenue, New York, New York 
10017. 

Education f or Journalis m Careers. 
Association for Education in 
Journa 1 ism, Northern 1 1 1 ino is 
University, DeKalb, Illinois 
60115. 

"Education for Teclmical Writers," 
John A. Walter in Jou rnal of the 
Society for Technical Communic a- 
t ion . 



Grad uate Studies in Technical 
Wri ting and Comm unications . 
Rensse 1 aer Poly techni c Inst itute , 
Troy , New York . . 

J ourna )y ^m Scho lars iii p Gui dc and 
Directory of Co l I ege Journalism 
Programs . The Newspaper Fund, 
P.O. Box 500, in-inceton, New 
Jersey 0854 0. 



Where Shall 



to College to 



Study Adve rt ising? Ame r i c a n 
Adver^t is i ng Foundat ion , 1225 
(Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20056. 
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Since many occupat i i^iu^ iri iluiiKini-- 
tics fields require degrees beyond 
the bachelor's level, students' can 
anticipate earning at least a mas- 
ter's degree and very likely a Ph. I) 
^'r its equivalent. The VhA), 
<ilmoxt ir.ajijat or>' Tor jieopie wishing; 
to teaci: in colleges and universi-'^ 
ties; to help students ol^tain ad- 
niission to graduate ]nx:>grams, 
coiinselors should encourage high 
schooU^rs to choose undergraduate 
schools .vith an excellent depart- 
i>jnt in the stucitnt's chosen field, 
Secondary level teaching in Human- 
ities fields requires education 
courses for public school certi- 
ficati')n, in add ic ion to a baehe- 
lor's or master's degree. 

Among t!'- oc upations in Humani- 
ties fields :h do not require 
undergraduate and advanced deerees 

i.aw ^ paralegal aide 
v-'.)urt reporter 
.-:-cret:ir>- 

■ Ml K r-ot hc^ rs and s i r er>; 

1 n '.on;., o I'tJe r's 

• ' ■ t '■(- ,n ! c i j'.r' 

' 1'* i I -^iiiiii:) - V ■ t hose \i< I ;u; 
l invMiiiW ;!:• :: Srcniulir/ 
. J 1 I : 1 hiport \)<)i[ 

■ I'-Tks, 1)1 1 ingiial ^.-cn- 
1 .i r I .'N , h:)\ ri c ! er-ks , etc. 

' ■■^'n.-mi cs - market res./archi'rs 

■--•oc U) 1 « - p^.)lling woi'kers 

'■■^-^^'•■i i on - L- Ins". ra:..)m aides , 



Archaeology In American Coll e s - e 
American Institute of Archaeo^i"^' 
ogy, 260 West Broadwav. New \or 
10013. 

^^il!lliiLLJi-iL_^^^ a c 1 1 

or Education Institutions . "Na- 
tional Council fpr Accredit a- 
tion of Teacher liducation, 17S() 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W.. Room 
411, Washington, D.C. J000(). 

in the u led jjlates . The Ceo- 
graphical Studies and Research 
Center, Eastern Kentucky Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Kent'uckv. 

Pducation and Career In f o rma ■ 
lion and R el^ted^J-jj^jT Anie r i 
can Society of P 1 ann i n"g Of f i ■- 
cials, 1313 Hast 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60657. 

Educationa 1 Directory : Careers 
and Cours es in A rchival Admil iT- 
stration . Society of American' 
Archivists, P.O. Box 9198, 
University of Illinois, Chicago, 
i 1 : inois . 00680. 

^iL91L^/:!PA'^I: JiL ^il^' JVo-Vear Col 

*-*^-^ ^ ^1 ^ i o f 7\me r i c a 1 1 
Cec3grajihers . i i (j Si xteent h 
St reet . \ , IV . , Wash i ngtoa . b. C. 

iM^:^^L^'''i-*iLL-' Anthi o- 
r.^^J-PJ^y. ' '"^^^^^ ^' i ^'"'in /\rit iH-opoYo): i 
cal Associatioa, 17u3 New Hamp- 
shi re Avenui', \.\\ . , Wasli im'.'Icii , 
I'.t:. 2(){)09- 

^iL'iL.._'j,^^ -^^^^ redjj L'd Paw Scht)() i . 
Association of Anier il-aii l."-iv. " ' 
Schools, Or.e HuPont Circle, 
Sui te 370, N.W. , Washingtun. 
!'.C. 2003b. 

jjj t of TTeo 1 og i ca I .Schoo 1 . 
American Assoc i;H ion ol"''ThV-w- 
H)^; i ca 1 Schoo Is, P.O. -vw. . 

.1 'uki 1 i :i , < 'b i 1 > ■!.').■> 7'," . 



Muscaiii Stud i es and Muse um T ra i n- 
i n \i Courses in t h e U. S_'___^i i d 
Canada. American Association 
of Museums, Wisconsin Ave- 

nue, N.W., W:).sh i ni^.ton , D.C. 

Otflcial Guide to Ca thol ic lidu- 
cational" Lnst i t ut i ons^:md Re- 
1 i l; i ous Commun i t i e s in the 
I in i J e'Lr~S 'niTc-T"! 1 00 ~No r t h V i 1 - 
lay,e A\'enuo , Rockviilc (Centre, 
Nrw York 1 1 S'^o . 



i-a 1 e> 

St -t , 

1' re - i.a'. 
\-v, .1-': 



a 1 \ nst i rate , 1 .'-^ J Nassau 
.\ev» York , \vv. \\)vl lOD; 



MaiKlbcH-)k 
S 1' vice, 



r.dui* at i ona 1 
r i ncet on , 



'I ';i iM t i on . ^) r 1 kiina [i i t i t.--^ 
ichers. National Assuci.i ■ 

Mi;i:tn i t i es r.duc.i t i nn . 
.:s , ki rk:;v 1 1 le . 



t 1 un t o I 
k.i). 

M i s nou r ; 



i<e\' 1 e 



I I 



Studei, 
A'Thao^ ' 
and (^arL-ei 



t li : 



pol 



1\ i cai^u , 
: iandbook : 



■.M : I ra i n i ng , 

( it 'lie ra 1 Learn i 
I * r e s s , C a l > r i d ^li e , k i s s a c h u s e 1 1 s 

o:i:vS. 



Trnininv^ [M-oi^rams for New O npor- 
^ ■unities in Applied Ant hrop o log}' . 
A rn e r i c an A lU h r o p o 1 o g i c a 1 Associ- 
ation, 1703 New liampshire Avenue, 
, Washington, [ ) . C . 20009. 



Q ues t i ons to A s k 

When fo rma 1 postsecondar\' educa- 
tion is the appropriate path to a 
])articular career goal, the coun- 
selor can help the student consid- 
er a variety of factors in chuos- 
in^i a college. Beyond the genera', 
cons i derations of 1 oca.t ion , s i ::e , 
accreditation, sex of student body 
degrees granted , cos t , f inane i a 1 
aid. and 1 i v i ng accommodat i ons , 
^students are 1 ikely to be inoi'L- 
sa t is f i ed w i tii their co 1 1 c>',e 
choice by exploring college oara- 
logLies and talking with culle;/e 
admissions officers and facult}' 
to answer these kinds of ciue^tion.^ 

' (iL'neral Scho_ol Inform.-it ion 

What percentage of beg.inning 
students, leave after: 1 ) the 

first year, 2) the second \'ea>-, 

?, ) b^e fore graduat i on? 

In general, how large are clas- 
ses? Are most of them lecture, 
discussion, or ap]*»lied courses? 

[lues the school offer inde[KMi- 
dent said}', exc'nange piograms, 
artist". -in residence, work-stuel} 
coope rat i ve educat ion , iiit t'rn- 
ships, or communit}' i nvol vciiKMit 
with ]M-acticing workers and or- 
ganizations in the student *s 
field of interest? 
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W-\ai are the ovc^^all ^.irauuation 
requi rements? 

Does the school ailox students 
to develop intordlsci Jiiia,r\' or 
individual programs ? 

If tlie school is a proprietarv' 
•school, Li; it api^'oved b\- the 
•oterans Administration or the 
State Department of liducation? 

If it is a correspondence pro- 
gram, is it accredited by the 
Home Study Accrcd i tat iofi Corn- 
mi ss ion , \ eterans Adm; n i st ra- 
riv)n, or anotiwjr accrediting 
agenc)'? 

■'^-LL'^L^^ Dcpajninents 

Is the liiajor departnicfV; larr.r 
and varied enough ro accwi-nno- 
dato student acadenii c i nrcrcst s V 

Does tlie dL-partment i'cgulai'l\- 
invite^ professional wiM'kers 
talk with students'? 

i^'hat i the range of cai-eer 
alternaiLves within the major? 

Is tht.' deixai-tment reputation 
i\ood': do tile studer.ts 

get good \o\j> and go to Mgial- 
it\- graduate scliools?) 

What are the departmental 
graduar Lori I'ecju i remen t s V 

Are the facilities adequate to 
meet the student's needs and 
the department's stated ohiec- 
tives? 

i^U- Ui 1 1 V Memb e i^s v, i t li i n Ma : n r 
Departments ^ 

Dr) pronii nrnt fa.-u ] r \- r^- 

t L-a'..di 1 il";d'.- J r, id ; 1,1 t , ■■ , ; r : - /■ 

Wlia t a T'-: t \ic facu 1 f y ' . ; :i ! 

i nt<.-re:-;ts? Wh:it ^.1<' tii-'V yui. 
1 i :dr.' \re t li'.-. 1 ;i V- ; . ,• i ! • 
■^ch' >. ) r ••; e.\ t r 1' :n- f 1 .. M 1 ,) 
a t 1 V M, 1 ( s V 



Do they seem interested in their 
students' futures or only in 
their performance in class? 

Are they willing to discuss the 
career limitations of their 
fields? 

flave they ]>TicL.experience , other 
than te3t:ning, in their fields? 

Will they be honest in evaluat- 
ing the student's career and 
educational potential, or do 
they need to keep students r. 
their departments for purposes 
of financial appropriations, 
facul ty tenure , et c . ? 

.^•iiL^l*^2lJLl/'^5^^^ »i c i I i t i e s 

I s tb.or<^ a ca ix^e r p I arui i nr 
office? 

Ma\' any student use it or is it 
ma t n 1 y fo r sen iors ? 

Is there a career resource 
section for student browsing? 

Dous it have a librar>' of grad- 
uate school catalogues and 
i i nanc ia 1 aid i nformat ion? 

Are there career exploration 
courses? 

Are occupational interest and 
aptitude tests given? 

Is there a knowledgeable coun- 
selor usually available? 

Placement Off ices 

Is there a strung pl::cemcnt 
oi'f i ce? 

:)oes i t have an updat ed 1 i t 
"f suriiiiu-i- and pa rt - 1 iiiiL- jo}-. 

]\ \ "\' 

i i I.ia h . (.-Hip 1 ( ly , • ;•' V- 1 ■ 1 1 It ' " 

! Ml {'Vv i ('\; radii.; ! I M;' ■ ';;.:<••]! 
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SLMiioi's lookiivi; for Jobs t'oniui 
them by the fiui of their final 
>'ear? six months later'? 

Hues the office offer advice or 
c ou r s e s on cl e v e 1 0]) i n i; r e s uine s , 
Search inv; for jobs,, and pn-par 
i ni4 for eiii}! 1 oviii^jnt interviews 
or and i t i oris'? 

lU^t..> tile school follou-up its 
r:uhiate-s V 

! •' i n a n c^ a 1 Assist a n c e i\ > r 
's^tj.idcvn t s V 1 annin,u 
^ ^ ^ ^S? U 4iL^il I'.ducat i o n 

Seme financial aid exists in the 
f o rm o f i r t s f e i t her s c ho I a r s hips 
or grants which do not have to be 
repaid); other sources are loans 
to be repaid over varying periods 
of time, A combination of work 
and study is often possible, 
financial need does not always^- 
have to be established, because 
some awards depend on creative, 
aTliietic, or academic abilit}'. 
Much ot" the av^a liable i'inancial 
aid i unused bc^cause students, 
[VI r».MU s , and counselors do riot 
kM'V.N oi" Its existL'iR'e especial- 
1>- studenrs from ec',>noi;i i e a 1 1 y dis- 
ad van t ai:c-d or culLuraliy differc-nt 
1m c ki.'. rounif ^ . 

'I lie fc^llowin^^ books ju'o\'ide 
I.- A t ens i vi- i n i'orinat i on : 

[>arronJ__ Handbook of A me r i can 
Co ; ■ t;i;e I-' i n uic i a 1 A i d . Wcu)d- 
b': New \<'i-k: Barron's 
I'.. ... at 1 ona 1 Series, Inc. 

l a r r* ' « i Lcidbor)!. ( > f .Inn i o r 
and (A.Muiitun 1 1 y L,"o 1 lege }-inan- 
c i a l' A i d . Woodbu vy , N'ew Yo rk : 
i'.arrDfi'^ liducaT i on:i 1 Si-riL-*^, !nc 



Col lege^ Blue Book : Scholar.s h i ps 
^'^^ L^^^^l^JiJP^ ^'^^^nits, an d L oans. 
Riverside, New Jersey: Mac- 
Mi 1 1 an 1 nformat ion , 197S . 

Co 1 1 eg e Educatio n Financin g . 
Wash ilig t~6n , D . C . ^ AFL-C 1 ()' " 
Pamphlet Division. 

I J nanc_i_a 1 Aids for Higher L ;du- 
cation. Oreon Keeslar. Uu- 
but|ue, Iowa: Wi 1 1 iam G. Brown 
Publ ishing. (Revised annual ly. ) 

^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ to F i nan cia 1 Aids fo r 

^ ^ Ic-nts in Art s and Science s 
t'oj Graduate and Profess i ona_l 
St udy . Aysdel Scarles, dr. 
a Ti d An n e Scott, F:d i t o r s . N ew 
Voik: Arco I'ubl ishing Company, 
]\-^7l . 

H elping Students Meet College 
Costs: A G uide for Counsel ors. 
New York: College Entrance 
Fx ami nat ion Board . 

How and Where to Get Scliolar- 
ships and Loans . Juvenal Angel . 
New York: Monarch Press, 1968. 

Meet i n g Col lege Costs : 

^'or Parents an d Students . 
Princeton, N ew J er s ey : C^o 1 ■ e y, (■ 
!.nt ranee Lxami nat i on Roa rd , 1 9 ^r> 

NoLM.! a Jaft ? Indianapol i s : 

T \ • e Am e r i :in Legion- ( R e v i e d 

annua 1 1 y . ) 

Scl:o 1 ar sh i j)s , l-'e 1 lowsh_[jis , and 
i.oans . S . Norinan Fei ngo 1 d . 
Arlington, Massachusetts : 
Bel Iman Publ ishing Compaii)' , 197-1 . 

Scho L a rs hips , Loans, and Awards 
Off ered by In dependent an d aT 'L- 
rH TT^rriTTiTed Labor Uruo ns . " ' 
Mor a v i a , New Yo rk : Ch ron i c 1 e 
(iui dance Publ i cat ions , 19 74 . 

Student Financial Helj): A 
(luide to N1one>" for (x)lley,c. 

! ' : i ! . r . and J()\'CL' IV . S^/a r 1 1, y i . 
f 1. 1 !• f 'D C 1 t \' , New \'o rk : hi r! y, > 1 < • ■ 
^i iv aii<l Coiiii'an^- , 1 971 . 
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Toward Equal Opportunity for 
Higher Education: Rep ort o f 
the Panel on Financing Low - 
I ncome and Minority Stu dents 
in Higher Education . iNcw* 
York: College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, 1973, 

You Caw Win A Scho 1 arsh ij) . 
Samuel Brownstein and Mitchell 
Weiner. Woodbury, New York: 
Barron ' s Educat ional Scri es , 
1972. 

The !-edcral government is a 
primary source of aid, but because 
its major programs shift in empha- 
sis from year-to-year the counselor 
should obtain current information 
from the state Office of Higher 
Education. This office will in- 
form counselors about financial 
assistance available from the 
state also. 

The Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D, C . , publ ishes these 
pamphlets describing financial 
assistance : 

CataloL; of J^'^^ieral_ fi^iucatjon 
As s i s tance rug rams f depart - 
Fluent of I t h , [ di ion . 
and We 1 far-.- > 

1- c^dc^ra i an^i J > t a r c_ S I iidcn \. 
Aid I' grains 

I'inancin): i\(,'>s tseconda r\- ! du - 
c:i t ion in tiie United States 
(The Na t i ona L C!omm i s s i on on 
the I- inancin^^ of Pc^s t s i 'C(Mula r}' 
E.duca t i On j . 

The U.S. Office of iklucation in 
Washington of f e r s a b ^-o c h u r e t i t 1 c d , 
E i V e I-edera 1 E i njinc^i a i A i d P ro- 
gra^^_^^ Ea(^t_ S]uvt__. lIpwariF Bound 
and Talent Soarcli ai*e two pro^^ rairi:; 
for d i sadvan t a t.',i.'d st iiLlents snoji - 
so red !'>■ t ;i i s ' ) f f i l'o . 

Ut 'ncr !a)uri, i--. ( f i i a 1 a - . i ; ~ 

tance i 1|U do lai^)!- iiiiMi;r., \' "t -/ im:; 



associ ations , business and civic 
groups , re I igious organ izat i ons , 
and such organizations as the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpor- 
ation and the National Honor So- 
ciety . 

Beyond government and pivivate 
funding sources, colleges and uni- 
versities provide their own ass i s- 
tance, and the counselor may want 
to contact the financial aid of- 
fices of these institutions for 
further information. 

Computer searches, although 
expensive (about $4 0) are guaran- 
teed to uncover at least minimum 
results. To learn more about this 
service, contact Scholarship Search 
at 7 West 51st Street, New York, 
New York 10019. 

Physically handicapped students 
are eligible for special assis- 
tance , The counselor can contact 
representatives of the Social 
Security Administration, the Edu- 
cation Department of the United 
States Department of habor, and 
the State Division of Vocational 
Kehabi Utation for specific 
i n format i on . 

One sourco of f i nanc ia i ass i s- 
tancc solel}' for young women is 
tlie Business and Profess i c^na 1 
Women's I'oundation, 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, \ . W' . , Washington, 
D.C. 20()3(-. 

Information, counseling, and 
fuiuiing orgaiu na t i ons exist espo- 
ci a 1 1;.* to assist m i nor i t y s t uden ( s . 
Amont; thorn are the following 
grouj)s : 

ASP I iCA !-;duca.t i t^na 1 f)]ij)ortu[i i t 

(Mentor ( Puort o Ri can Student ) 
21o West 14th St ro-'t 
NfW Viu'l . New York 100 1 ) 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Higher Education Program 
123 Fourth Street, N.W* 
P.O. Box 1788 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 

League of United Latin-American 

Citizens 
400 First Street, N.W."--' 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

National Achievement Scholar- 
ship Program for Outstanding 
Black Students 

National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation 

Lducati onal Services Department 

990 Grove Street 

livanston, Illinois 60201 

National Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People 
1 790 Broadway 
New York, New York 10019 

National Scholarship Service and 

Fund for Negro Students 
1776 Broadway 
New York, New York 10019 

National Urban League 

55 Hast 52nd Street 

New York, New York 10022 



Students who appear unusually 
interested or talented in fields 
within the Arts and Humanities may 
find help through related profes- 
sional organizations. Chapter 
Three lists those associations 
which publish career and education- 
al information; some of them also 
provide scholarship aid. A few 
publications which detail financial 
information pertaining to the needs 
of students planning education in 
the Arts and Humanities are the 
fol lowing : 

American Newspaper Publishers 
A ssociation Federation' ^ S cholar - 
shi ps for Minority Journal i .^jiiT 
St udents . Washington, D.C. : 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Federation. 

Awards for Singers . New York: 
Central Opera Service, 1969. 

Financial Assistance for L ibrary 
iiducation . Chicago, Illinois^: 
/unerican Library Associat ion , 
1973. 

Grants and Aids to Individuals 
in the Arts . Washington, D.C: 
Washington International Arts 
Letter. 

L iterary an d Library Prizes . 
Olga S. Weber. New York: R.R. 
Bowker Company, 1967. 

Journalism Scholarship Gui de 
and Directory of College J oiTr- 
r.alism Programs . Princeton, 
New Jersey: The Newspaper Fund. 

William Randolph Hearst Founda> 
ti on Journalism Scholarship 
Awards Program . San Francisco: 
William Randolph Hearst Foun- 
dati on . 
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5. CrFTEI) AND TALENTED STUDENTS 



Int roduct ion 

Many of the studL-nts seeking aci- 
vice from coniiseiors about Arts 
and fiunian i. t i es careers are gifted 
and/oT- talented i^eople. Other 
gifted :ind/or talented students 
deserve encouragement frt.Mn coun- 
selors to consider careers in 
Arts and Humanities fields. 

The widespread lack of knowledge 
about gifted and talented students 
tiecanic painfully evident wiKM\ a 
U.S. Office of Education survey 
in tiie early 19T0's revealed tiiat 
almost iialf of the school admini- 
strators contacted believed that 
liieir student bodies contained no 
gifted and talented students. Vet 
based on tlic 1070 census, the ERIC 
C 1 e a r i n gh o us e on i 1 a n d i c a | ; p o d an c 1 
(lifted Ciiildren iiuiicated tiiat 
from three to five percent of our 
school-aged children should he 
classified as having exceptional 
abilicy in at least one area, if 
not in many. Of this group of 
2,5 80,000 s-^udeats, omy about 
four percent receive even the 
most minimal attention from 
scliool s . 



Definition 

vifred and talented childrr'n 
3re those. . .with demonstrated 
:)Ch i evement and/or potent i a I 
'ir3i 1 ity [for high performance] 
i n doy of the f I 1 ow i ng a reas , 
■< I nc] 1 y or i n corni^ i nat I on : 

i. ]-nerai i n :e I I ectua I ai^ility 
J. -^rociflc. a':a(Jerri i c .jptiM:]" 
■" . cr oat I ve :>r" product i Vf' 

I a i aK i (k: 
-' . 1 r- ja.irsh i p a() i t i f y 

visual or' [jOi- f on-i i na c.a 
' . pavchc-rr;o for a:)! i i "t / . i 

1 dent i f'l cat ion 

Gifted and talented >'oung5t.crs dn 
not inevitably surface. Identi- 
f i cat i on , part i cul arly at the 
secondary sciiool leve 1 , is some- 
t imes difficult due to earlier 
pressures on very bri giit or ere- 
ative students to conform to tiie 
p^revailing norms set by family and 
peers. In many cases, students' 
concerns about seeming "di f ferent " 
have effectively disguised their 
special aptitudes and abilities. 
Therefore, m^iny screening methods 



i.aucat 1 o:) I ' 
UaTtc'd" Sr^:)V 
iai.:rMii^ p. 



and i a i cd. : J''^-'p< ' rt to [he Con g res s of Viw 
t'.'.l ^'tat',^- i '':,;m i s s i oin.M- of {idn.;ati()n ilVaoi- 
^'■a . a t i r I n M fi y 0 iT 1 .-r ( 7.: - ijin , I a J ; p . .! . 
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may be necossary to deteriuino who 
the gifted and talented are, tor 
them to benefit from sjK^cial 
courses, proi;rains, an^l counseling. 

(Iroup intelligence tests, the 
most common procedure, are inade- 
tjuate as the sole means of identi- 
fication because studies lUivu 
detenn-kied that these tests igiiore 
large numbers of truly capable 
students. The U.S. Office of i:du- 
cation Report on the Hducat i on of 
tjie (lifted and Tjl_e nte d "sUivTsT 

1 he \ h i I V ^] i }■ to J ■..t^\ \ ^in-n 
//'M"o pon.il i.::oJ fr;C;::,t- bv ']rd:^ 
■■•^:..:r-'^-, ; t fuj ' i ^ , ^fio :i i jher i 

! i ' / , I ^lO 'jftiroi'-r pr-;:b::bi i i I'y 
tMo ■pr,.>up rest wo:; id overbook 

In contrasi;, individual I.O. tests 
allow for creative and original 
responses. Ruth Martinson of the 
National/State Leadership Training 
Institute on the Gifted and Talent- 
ed recommends the individual Stan- 
ford-Binet as "the best indentifi- 
cation insti-ument current Iv avail- 
abk'."'^ " 

Hr'cause lo^). tests a i-e not al- 
ways reli:ib]o iridicators of talent 
and giftedness, educators are do- 
ve leaping and e\'aluating tests to 
inoasiire aspects of creativit}-. 
1-xan^.ples of creative tc-sts are : fio 
i^rrance Tt.'Sts of Creative Think- 
ing, Hatch Test for C reat i \- i t \- , 
and tht.^ Scuithc^rn (.!a 1 i fo rn i :i Tests 



of Divergent Production (Guilford). 
Ghapter Two describes these tests. 
Aptitude :ind ability tests are 
also helj^ful in providing informa- 
tion which may help identify gift- 
ed and talented students. .\nothei' 
measure being exrunined more close- 
ly for identification puri)oses is 
the personal ity inventory . 

Actual performance is often a 
better predictor of talent than 
aptitude and ability te?ts, es]'>e- 
c tally in visual art, music, dance, 
:md theater. However, underach i eve - 
meat by gifted and talented stu- 
dents is a sorious problem and is 
particularly apparent in four seg- 
ments of the sciiool population: 
blacks and other minorit i es , young 
women, rural students, and unmo- 
tivated white urban males. 

Rather than relying on any one 
method of identification, counse- 
lors can integrate a combination 
of cognitive, affective, ^^d psy- 
cho-motor data. Some of'the most 
widely used criteria in/lude: 

Teac ier rat I'fH^gs (:i.lthough 
soiiio ro^.oarch c<)n^|]ide^^- this, 
me t h'Hl to be un rc i\i ab 1 e ) 

Parent a 1 judgment 

"^r luiont ' s sol f-se lect i on 
( I'^-e rat i n I'.s ) 

Tost:-; (aptitude, c ri' at i \' i t > , 
Mitei ligencc^, achievement , 
'Uid pors<^na 1 ity ] 



I-.duc:it 1 cm of tlu- Giftt.'d and 'lal'.'ntcd, p. [8. 



P.iith 'Tirr i iison , ■rhe_ hloiU i fjcat ion of tiic Git'ted and Talented f i.o-^ 
An r/jl '.at i CmO'i 1 St lit 0 I/.Mde rsii i p li'jjiniur !n:-titiite on the- 
Gi ft <.'Li .i;!0 i a 1 (oiT L-d , 1 o",i i p , j , 

■'■^nn '"iM-ti- 0,'voifi uol P.P. i)-no';, I'h-- Pdncit i on jud (iuidaiu;.^ cil' ' li- 
■• I : i -o-f ' : : . i 1 : : :« o ■ iT nVr ' ^ 
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Student's product and pvv- 
fo nuance (writiiiL;, art, 
acting, etc. ) 

Gi-ades 

Motivation and sol f- 
discipline 

Counseling. 

Coun sol i n g 

The counselor's role in identi- 
fying ar:d guiding gifted and 
talented students is ixaramount . 
The t'ol lowing Ljuestions can help 
students in the process of self- 
assessment in rolarion to carocr 
e\j) iorat i on : 

liow tlo I ivcl about being 
classified .is \'e ry bright, 
very talented? 

IVhat pro[^lenis does it cause'/ 

What advantag(:-s dues it C't't'er? 

l!t>w do ri>- i": i ends riiid f.-inii iy 
eP:Cou rage o r d i s courage i:ie ? 

What are r\\- iMans" education- 

1 v^'.c:;pat ) nil;] 1 \ i^l' the} 
re a 1 i :-• t : c V 

He'W d'-' i hup'.- t ■ ) •! t I a i n t h-i;r; 

• W:-:i.t d(. I la :uy b-:..ur- 
r i ne V 

Wlia t a re my : ..•ws ab'. )iit -^jie 

e i t"! c !:inra! and t b i ca 1 i --ir. - 

V'hnt :ir,- ::iy <{ >■e!lrl,^■; 1 i in i -■ 
t at ion /. V hl- . V 

What k 1 n.js t" r r i, u > pr . .i> > 
I hoi ..i :iiuqit rupat i i^a ; V 

• Vdiat are ;:iv p--;.-aal aiJ v.. ;-: 
v.ilui/sV 

Beyond I'^ewil ua' j la , : 
.atiin<-.-1 ; - r - ii: !i- I : ; ; :^ aa ' 
tj£l_cnted :iiud^iit-. I!) "la-i- \; {.■ 

bducat i -r; - . f i . • 'o I ' ' ,: J ; ; : ■ ; 



1 . Indi rect ly , counselors 
may intervene witli teachers 
iind parents who need help in 
communicatin~g with these 
youngsters . 

2. Direct assistance may take 
the form of recommending cour- 
ses as well as teache^rs whose 
methods encourage optimum ini- 
tiative and learning. 

Tlie counselor should also 
suggest elective courses and 
extracurricular activities wliicli 
l^roaden and cliallenge the inter- 
ests and aptitudes of individual 
students, including art, music, 
and draiua. 

•1. Tlie counselor might he in- 
strumental in getting the school 
to give or substitute credit for 
out -o f -schoo 1 lessons or e.\j)er- 
. i en COS . 

.M;>st schools are unaf)le to i"u 1 - 
till the wide-ranging and some- 
times advanced needs and abilities 
'^f gifted and talented students; 
t he re fo re , counse 1 ors must knt)w 
Liie avai lafile community resources 
f e r augment i ng st uden t lIc ve loj^men t . 
I'M* examiile, relationships with 
adults fr(Mji tlic community can pr(^- 
vide both role models ai; d persen- 
a i i .:ed occuj)a i ion a I i n fo i mat i on . 
I ho U.S. Offi Lc ol" b,ducat ion 
a i'fi rm^ this v i ew : 
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Sometimes local colleges allow 
students to attend regular classes 
for high school credit or offer 
special programs on Saturdays, 
after-school, or during summers. 
Regional theaters , orchestras , 
and museums are a few of the pla- 
ces which provide performance and 
ieaniing opportunities for secon- 
dary school students. Special- 
ized public schools and/or pro- 
grams as well as camps exist for 
this purpose also. Occupational 
sites provide places for field 
trips, volunteer, or paid exper- 
iences. Usually, these community 
resources are eager to help stu- 
dents who are genuinely interest- 
ed; therefore, the counselor needs 
to know available programs, people, 
and places. Exploring Arts and 
Humanities Careers in the Commun- 
ity: A i^rogram Planning Guide 
lists representative sites for 
placing students interested in 
Arts and Fiumanities careers. 

Special Programs 

Two outstanding national programs 
for gifted and talented students 
in the Humanities are the Presi- 
dential Scholars Program and the 
Exploration Scholarship Program. 
The first provides 121 senior high 
school students, identified by 
their S.A.T. scores, with a two- 
day trip to Washington to meet the 
President and watch Federal govoni- 
rnent in action. 

Counselors wlio have exception- 
■^iil>- able and interested students 
iKjUU<- fields of anthropology and 
archeolog)' can write the regional 
U.S. Office of liducation for appli- 
cation forms to the Exploration 

rh ' 1 a r s }i i p p r o r a iii , wh o s e t h r 1. 1 t 
L s s c 1 cii t i f i c e xp 1 o rii t i on . Ove r 
ir>{) st!jTci\rs spend fi'oin one to 
eii^lit \';eL'k'- in various ai'eas Di' 



the world. There are special cat- 
e^ries of winners from the fol- 
low^i^ng groups: Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Model Cities Youth, Ex- 
plored Boy Scouts, and general 
senior high school students. Ex- 
amples of other programs and agen- 
cies which serve students inter- 
ested in experiential learning in 
the Arts and Humanities are listed 
in Exploring Arts and Himianities 
Careers in the Community: A Pro- 
gram Planning Guide . 

National and State Resources 

The counselor wanting to know more 
about helping gifted and talented 
students can obtain information 
from the following agencies: 

American Association for 

Gifted Children, Inc. 
15 Grammercy Park 
New York, New York 10003 

Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Handi- 
capped and Gifted Children 
1920 Associat ion Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

Foundation for Gifted and 

Creative Children 
595 Diamond Hill Road 
Warwick, Pj^ode :sland 02886 

National Association for 

Gi fteci Ch^ idren 
8080 Srringvalley Drive 
Cincinnati, Ohio 4525(> 

Four periodicals devoted to the 
needs oi* gifted ruid talented ^^tu- 
dcnts are : 

f xcejit ional Ch i 1 dren 
( i 't"t LuT^yiiTl' d ^niTTr t' e r i v- 
(ii i'te d Chi Id New s I e tjej- 
SujUM'i or Student . 
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Workshops and information are 
avai labie from: 

National/State Leadership 
Training Institute on the 
Gifted aiid the Talented 

Civic Center Tower Buildiiii; 

516 West Second Street 

Los Angeles, California 901J12 

Every state and territory now 
has at least one individual desig- 
nated as the contact person con- 
ceniing the education of gifted 
and talented students. The list, 
along with the staff member at 



each IJSOH Regional Office concludes 
tins cliapter. The lists are main- 
t ained by : 

Office of Gifted and Talented 

U.S. Office of Education 

ROB ^*5, 7th and D Streets, .\.W. 

Washi ngton , D. C. 2{)2()2 

(202] 245-2482 

The Ciffice of Gifted and Talented 
has funds available to support 
state cuid local education agencies 
in special programs simed at gift- 

i and talented students. The 
Office of Career Education, at the 
same address, sets aside some fund- 
ing for gifted and talented career 
education programs. 
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'L^-'^.L !iLliy>' 1"'^^^^^^^^^ L^^^^_J^-_SL^i"'^ ^ Offices 

rjoyUMins for rlK^ Tn f tcHfTurd l^rUMTu^^^^ " 



!\ei; ion I - ilonnect i cut 
Maine 

Ma.s sacliuset ts 
New Hampslii rc 
Rhode Ls land 
Vermont 

Ke ion I I - N e w J e r s e}' 
Puerto Rico 
V i rg in I s 1 aiuls 
New Yo rk 
t'anal Zone 

i>--r. i CM 1 1 I - He 1 awai'e 

l)i St ri ct of (\) ] iinibi a 

Ma r\' land 

TennSN' ] van \ a 

\' i r i; i n i a 

Wos T V i r i; i n i a 

l<'-;r, ; on I \'- A 1 abania 
i' 1 o r i da 
{ !eu ni i a 
TA'n. t uck,v 
M ; :• 1 s s i p[i i 
North Caro 1 i na 
"^out h ('a ro 1 i na 
I'rnnes see 

ion \' - I 1 1 1 lUM:; 

I nd 1 ana 
Ml ch i ^^;au 
M i nn.es ()\ a 
Ohio 

Vi' I c u n i ; i 

!'o::i '.'u \ } -- Arkan'^n- 

}.ou i s i an. I 
Nru Me XI CO 
i)[ I :jho!!ia 



Dr. [larvey Li.ebei\^ott 
IJSOh/DrlHw' 

John I'. Kennedy 1-ederai Huildini^ 
(lovernmcnt Center 
Boston, Massachuset ts OZ.liiS 
(617) 223-S655 

Coniins r . Robert 11 , Se i t ::e r 

US01:/Dllb.W 

federal Bui Idini'; 

26;>I-edera 1 P 1 aza 

New York, New York lOiio^ 

(212) 264-4370 

Mi\ Albert C. Orambert 

ljS01:/l)lli:W 

^^0. Box 137W) 

fhi lade ]]>bia , Peiu^sy 1 van i a 1^,>1()1 
( 21^) ^9" - 

Miss 1-1 len I.y los 

iJS0b:/niii:w 

[*eacht rce-Sevent h Bu i Idi nv; 
50 7th Street, iN . H . , Rouiii -104 
At 1 an ta , Georgi a 30.^.- ^- 
(404) S2b-S3]l 



1)1-. Ri cha rd Nalu-r 
lJS01:/l)ri[-W 

300 South Wacker Drive 
32nd I'loor 

Chi cago , 111 inoi s (^n()0(> 
(312) 333-i:^4S 

Mr. I-.dward .1 . Baca 
lfSOi:/I)ill-:W 

1114 CoiiinuM-ce St I'eet 
Da 1 1 as , Texas ■:'3 J02 
f214) '^4^.)-JoS4 
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Region VII - 



Region VIII- 



Regi on IX 



Ree.i on X 



Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 



Co 1 orado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyomi ng 

Ari zona 
('al i fornia 
Hawai i 

Aiiiei ican Samoa, 
Guam 



Alas k a 
Idaho 
Oreguii 
Wash i Hi.: 



Dr. Harold Blackburn 
USOli/DHHW 

Federal Office Building 
601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
(816) 374-2276 

Dr. Edward B. Larsh 
USOE/DHEW 

Federal Office Building 
19th and Stout Streets 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
(303) 857-3676 

Mrs . Maryanne Pari s 
'JSOE/DHEW 

Federal Office Building 

50 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, Cal ifornia 94 lO: 

(415) SS6-77S0 

Mr. Robert Radford 
USOH/DilEW 

Arcade Plaza Building 
1321 Second Avenue, MS- 628 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
(20b) 442-0450 
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ill 'L^ ^ I'ers onnc I to ( ; mu t 

-LOjii^i^ ^^^^ 
o[) c;j fte^l and Talented liducation 



Sue Akers 

4l() State 0\'\"\ I iii Id me: 
State I)e|)a rtment • ' l" r.duc:it ion 
P ro g rams f o r T. x e e [U i o n a 1 
Ch i Idrcn and Youth 

Mont i;omc ry , A l aj^'l^ll'* ^ '^'^ 
(205 J 8r^2-32"S(r 

I.arn* I^obcrts 

liducat ion Special ist 

Office for f:xccptionaI Children 

State Department of Education 

Pouch I-' 

Juneau, j:\Vas kj^^ 99>^ \ 1 
(9i.r) ■UvS-2838" 

Henn i s Mc(* rt-a 

Ci Fted and Ta 1 ent cd 

lU'partinent S['ecial lichicut ion 

Pepa rtnit. nt of Iiducatioi> 

Pai;.^ P.r^o, American Samoa !.H')79!:i 

iMa: i!, (^.N^-'178^T 

IKiiia 1 d Joh nson 
Pr<;^^r:nn Specialist, Cii fted 
Stnte IJepartment of liducation 
1S3S West ^Jefferson 
Phoenix, Arizona 8?(0" 

(602) iii^JiWT"^ 

Vaul Plowman and Slei^ Eifken 
(lifted jiid Talented Management 

State ! 'viM JT II 1 o t" ici t. i i:n 

■^2 1 Caiw tPl Mai I 

SacraniLMito , ('a 1 i forn ia 9SS14 

Jack Mos i or, {^onsul tant 
(iil'tt'Ll raid Talr-nted Mn na.^emont 
Team 

^-itatr- ' a i-t Kit ■ M t of r.ducatinn 
MM West \ \ I'xh St i-et;t 
i.os AniU' ■ , i 'a 1 i . rw i ■: h 1 1 7 
f2I.->) o2()-2(.^'.) 



l\ot;er Duncan , lU rector 
Development and Demonstration Unit 
State Department of l-.ducation 
l)en/er, Colorado 80203 
(305} 892-2486 

Willi am G . Vassar 

Gifted and Talented 

3tate Depi'rtment of liducation 

P.O. Box 2219 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115 
(203) 566-3444 or 566-2492 

Jimmy Wiggins and Donald Wachtor 
Department of Public Instruction 
dohn G . Townsend Bui iding 
Dover, Del aware 19901 
(302) 678-4883 or 678-464 7 

Mary flarbeck 

Office of State Administration 
Puhl ic Schools 

12th Street, N.W., Room 1207 
Washington, D . C . 20004 
(202; 737-0980 

Joyce Runyon 

Gifted and Talented 

State Department of L:ducatiori 

319 Knott Building 

Tallahassee, I-'lor ida 32304 

(904) 488-310"3 

Margaret Bynum 

Ci fted and Talented 

State Department of liduealuui 

State Office Buildin^i^ 

At 1 anta , Geo rg i a 30334 

(4 04 ) (^36'~''2378 

Ju 1 i 1. i r r 

As-^oc. Sunt, o t' Spec i .Ji u a t i ; 'a 

I >L'| la V !. www t n f '[■. J.iic ,-ir : op. 

P.O. i^o> DP- 

Aj'.an.a , (aiam 'Jtaj j o 

iM a 1 [i- 0 , '^'^ 1- S3i' "a I n r : i 
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■:.iV',^r .Via 

-•<-t<)r oi" i\c^;;i':ir 1 ion 
: L- ; 'f.-P.u'ti:ion . ) f li.i^u. a [ ion 
' iiiiniM St root , . ] ^()(. 

= 1 liii. , ilriwai i i)oS' :^ 

. ■ ;"--is. ■-.V" 

:ii:o l o:>^od 
^o l>oi-:ir'ti:^'nc o\ ::;hioat ion 
I-'. .IvM'ilan Bw: 1 di.n..: 

:K)ifi;:an n:.vl S i dno\" Sl\'i:ian 
V d ( 1 :i i 1 d r en S o c 1 1 on 
inois Office of L-duoation 
) Sonrh Sprini; 
; n.; field, \J Ij 110 is v■yyH^ 



n t f I n- r ] cii 1 uiii 
! r I :;;rn t ■ .> f I'nb 1 i o I ::S t ni';t i (mi 

uoi!^) i J :^ . 1 ndKin:i -] - JO 1 

n Mn:ir-') 

• '"^^.n • «. ' f i'iil) lie Inst nio r i Oii 
.'■^ '-^r i")f f i 00 Bui !di n-: 
M-.^ : nos , I i.nva m 1 

fo rd Cnr 1 , 1 ' i recto r 

r:i:-,s for (U f ted/'Ta 1 en t od/ 

:it : \'o 

e 1)00') rt::ion.i of I-:duor;) i on 
:: i koitn Street 
k }. I (.(M) 1 J 

' d\JM"SS(^.> 

^ -ir.! 
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Id ] 1 i 0 (in 1 Lordio)' 

(ij f tod aiid Ta iofit rd 

State i)ei'ar niiont of |-:d!i^ at i . 

P.O. Box 4-U)()-l , Capi t ol Si 

i^at on l\Oup,e , f o; j i s i ana "( i 

(oO-i 1 ?^S^)-()4j7 

Bott.\- Mclaui^h 1 i n 
d i f ted and Ta 1 ent ed 
Pepartnicnt of I:duca.tion iad 

Cu 1 tur;) 1 Serv ices 
Auj^usta , M:u riC Od 7^7)0 
(207 J 289-Tl8T 

Jameh L. Fisher 

Pi rector of C i. f t ed/'^7\ 1 ent ed 

Programs 
P 0. Box 871" 
B . W. I . Ai rj^o rt 
Ba 1 1 1 nio rc , Ma^ ^v land 2124 (.) 

( 30 1 ) "96- sr^oo , " exT . 1 

Susan Neb err a I 1 

lU vi s ion o f Cau'r i oul iii i jnd 

I nst met i on 
1 82 Treinont St root 
Bo s ton, M_as s a cji_us_e i i f t j ] | ] 
(617J 727-:-''a)'" 

'Robert Tro:isc 
Gi f ted and Ta 1 entcd 
Michigan Department of lidueation 
P.O. Box 4 20 
Lansing, Mi ch i^an 4S902 
(517) 57.S-1484 

Lorraine Hertz 

Gifted I'.duca t i on Coo rd i na tor 
-State Pepartment of P:ducatiori 
64 I Cap] toi Sc{uare 
"^t. Paul, Mi nnc sota SSI 01 
, ol2j 296-40'?'2 

llennan K/White and oarcUx'n I', 

McLiu i re 
Special r.ducat ion i)ft"ice 
Stat Pepartment of fducation 
P,0. Box 771 

dackson, .M ns^sj huii S92()S 
( 601 J c 54 -69 SO 
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John Pat ; ^' on 

1 fled :iiK] TaUMitod 
Spec ia 1 l-.ducat ion 
i:epa r rmcnt of :•. RMiK-a: a r>' ir.J 

Secondary I'.d'.ioat i * 'n 
WO. 4 SO 

.Jefferscn '.^it}', Missouri uSiiU 
^314 ) "S 1- 

I 1 iaiii Kli lO^t- 
SuiKM^v : :• of I'lMii iuaoation. 

and CO! 
Capi tol Biii Idi ni; 
! 1 c 1 e n a , M p n_ t;a n :i. ^ . ' h ( M 

; 4i)f) ; M 9- 3tv-) 1 

I Mane Inidlcy 

iJi t'tod and 'I'a lont od 

State Dopar .meni ot' i'dncatior^ 

2^^ South. Tenth Street 

Lii\coln, Nel2j\as'.a ()SS()S 

(4()2) 47l'-2.rb " 

dane h'arl\' Lo(]icero 

Cli f ted and ieni ed 

Nevada Department of iiducation 

400 West King Street 

Carson C^ty, Nevada 89"'01 

(702 J 88^-S"^0(TT""e'xT, 2 14 

dames (Jarr 

Consultant ia (Uiida.-./e S'^rvi 

! ) i V i s i on o i Inst vac t i o n 

64 North Ma in St reet 

Co n CO r d , New 1 lamp s h i re ') 3 S i ) i 

Dan i e 1 P. i n^;^' 1 he i in 

Depu-y Associated (!(>' iin i ss i one r 

Gi f ted and ■^aient^'d 

Stale lie|)artmcnt cf l-ducation 

22S West State Street 

■Irentv'P, ''vow_;_ Jer'-.e\" OSf^^f^ 

(oijO ) 21)2- -'i,{\2 

Pa 1 (ia 1 V i n 

f"du c at 1 o n Se rv i c e s Spec i a 1 i s t 
[M.visioi; of Sp 0 i a 1 hdu.-atio]] 
300 ne\"urK^as 

Sar'"e i-o, New Mexi;;o o'^.'^03 



iU\uer W. Min:^ 
l-idueat ion ior the fte-.l 
St ate l-.ducat i c.-n l)e]>artm.M'! i 
Room 314 - A Main 'Uiiidiu\?, 
A 1 b an\' , n;c;^w Votk 1 2 2 
(^s;8) 4^Vl-*'073 

Cc rn J j i a Tongue 

[M\'isioh for lixceptLOnal Chi Idren 

Gifted and Ta lei ted 

State Department of Tub 1 i c 

I nstruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27t>i,^2 
{919) 829-79:1 

Janet M, Smaltz, Directed- 

Special hducat iori 

State De[Kirtment of PuT»lic 

Instruct i on 
Bismarck, Ncw^lj^J^aJ^ota 3cSSiM 
(70i ) 224- 2277 

r.eorge R, i-ichter 

Di v i s i on o f S[)ec i a 1 I!duo at i on 

De[)artment of Tiducat ion 

933 High St. eet 

Worth ington. Oh i o 4308S 

(614) 466-88S4 

La.rry Muff 

Gifted and Talented 

State Depiirtment of lidu'/ation 

4 345 North Lincoln, Su i t i 2 (>9 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73103 

(405} 521-333 3 

Mason McQuiston 

Sfiec i al Fiducat i on 

State l)e[KirtTient of Iiduc::tion 

942 hancaster Drive, N . T. . 

Sal em , Ore gon 9 7310 

(302 J 37~8- 3598 

Noretta Lngaman 
(i i fted and 'Ta 1 ertcd 
Department of l-.ducat ion 
123 I'orster Street 
llarrisburg, F\:nns y 1 van i a Pl.l'' 
(717) ■^S7-l'SSn 



Carmen Romero 
(ieiioral Super\ : ^-^.n- n\ 

Special i:ducat i on 
')e'- irtmenr of i'ciii.-at \ on 

(809) :^(>4-Tjsr" 

('arolyn flaiard 

Consultant , P rot; ram I >o':e [(^{^nir h t 
State l/opai-tment of lAidcar : on 
Hayes Street 

I'rovidence, Rhode I:- land 02')0S 

(•Hu ) 277- :8:r 

.James Tur-ner 

Coordinator for l'roi^,rams 
the Gifted and Talented 
Room 3\7>, Rut ledge Buildini; 
State Department of Fiducat Ion 
Columoi a , ^So^uth Carolina 29201 
(805) 75S-5Tai 

Robert Huckins 
Gifted and Talented 
Division of Eleinentar^ 

Secondary Education 
SOS North Hue lid 
Pierre, ^uih Dakota :> 
i(^CiS] 22J^"^y{7:R 

Vernon Johnson, I'ii'i/ettM' 

Spec i a 1 liducat i on 

State Dopartnent of IhUu;:! i i •. m: 

1 1 1 (:(H-del I Hul 1 Will 

Nashvi 1 \c , Tennessee 'U:i'.> 

1 rene St , i,' I a i r 
Cii f ted and lent eii 
Texas \\d\ic on Ai'eno/ 
^01 liast 1 1 ; ;i St root 
Aust in, Toxa-- ''S"'^ 



Pa\'id. 1.',. PiercN- 

Coo I'd i liar or , Special i:dueat ion 
Hopartment of liducat ion 
flead^^uarters 

Saipan, Marian;i Islands" 9^yJso ' 
Jewel BindrLo 

Coiisult:int i • i r ted and Talented 
iDOf) University Club Buildiip^ 
l^f:y Hast South Temple 
Salt hake City, Utah 84 1 1 1 
(SOI) 328-S9hS 

dean Carv in 

(a f ted and Tal ei^.: . o 

Special hducat i a 

State Depcirtmen. - i:. .n 

Montpelier, Vermont 

(802) 828-5141 

Isabelie P. Rucker 
Gif-ced and Talented 
Director of Special Programs 
State Department of Education 
Richmond, Vir ginia 23216 
(804) 770-3317 

Robert Rogers 

State Director of Sj-ecial liducat ioi) 

l^ox f)-^o , ciia rl ot te Aiiia J i o 

St, Thi)iiias, Vi^rj;in Isl^arid./ ()08(Jl 

1 *onna Tah i v 

C i f ted and Ta 1 entc'd 

Superintendent oi' I'ubl^o 

I r:s t ruct i on 
Old Capitol Bui Idin;^! 
0] \'inp i a , Wash i ngtmi ^JSSD.l 
' 2('h ] T'S^-TTTo 

Roi::^er Iser 

Di vi si on of Speci ;i I liducat i(Mi 
Department oi' fchieor icvj 
State Capitol Complex 
Cfiarieston, We^^j: Viri_iiiii i JiC'M.'i^ 
( -'^'4 ) ■^48-8S3n~ 



Wi 11 i ai:i 1- rns t 
i»i f ted aiul l a Il'IiI 
DejKirt incnt of rublic Instruction 
126 Langdon St^^eet 
I d i s o n , \V \^yo n_s Ml S ."^ !^ J 



Joan Catmu 1 1 

(.; 1 ttcd and Ta 1 cuted 

St>:te nepartinent" of l:ducat lui 

State Office Building, West 

R('Om ::5() 

(!heyL-nne , ^^'>>^i'^i_nK 8200 1 

( ] :'-;7-^riT~ 



AiMn;M.)i X A . 

.lOB TlTl.HS IN Tilt: ARTS A\[^ IN TIIH flUMANITIHS 



I - iVM'foniKjivjc :iiul (;rent i 



on 



Pr oduct ion anJ_ A])|- 



"»1 i r.>t ion 



A . (lhorL'Ovi;r:iplu' rs 

1. Ballet 

1. Modern danee 

3. Jazz danec 

4. Theater 
I'l III) 

. T(.' 1 e\' i s i (ai 
Ni-i;ht olub 

H. f-olk d.'Mioe ensemble 

i^- Iiance 

1 . B:il let 

2. Modern 

3. Jazz 

4. Popular 

5. Theater 

6. 1-ilin 

T , Te 1 ev i s i on 

'S . Night club entoT'tii i ners 
C. Dance Not a tors 

I . Notator 

2 . Reconst ructo: 

5 . Autograph er 

u. Musicians 
DesigncT'S 

1 - St age ^cene ry des i gne r' 

2 . 1. i i.4i t i ng des i -inor 

3 . C!es t uiiu; A'/ ■] [•']>']• 



A. I 



P. 

IL- 

A. 



'roduction Maiia^gement - 
Manager, nance Conipan)' 

Camera , I. i ghts , Sound 

Stage Set , Propert i es 

Costumes-, lla i rstyles , Makeup 

n^mce Bus i ness 



Arts Bus i ncss ManageiMent : 
Concert Management 

Sal OS- 

1 . Man.iger, dance s::ad^ 

2 . Sai es person , danci n 

instruction 

I'rofcss i ona 1 Associa: mwis 
and Organ i zat i ons 



IV 



Legal and Financia 
Dance Education 



ace: 



A. Teaching 

1 . Sctioo 1 , CO 1 lege 

2. Private studios 

3 . }■ o 1 k d rui c c s o c i e t i e ^> 

4 . P;a I 1 rocMi"! ^ t nd i ns 



EKLC 



i:>i 

1 o O 



1S2 



H. Coininuiiil >■ Arts S^r^lor,^ U. Writers and Researchers 

librarv serx^'/cs - :^,j]'eaii o\ 1. i)a!iCC critics 

haace .\ntat!«Mi - Pance historians 

['aace Thci'apc (iovernineiU Services 

1 , Hospitals 1- State aiul regional 

^ i;i in ICS i!ounc i 1 s on the Arts 



3 . C--- V r<,'c t 1 una 1 i ir • i i r ii t i on • 



. City officers o\ cultura! 
a i"f a i rs 



EKLC 



\. Inst ru:::... ;ita !!:'., 

• . rclcvi s , !-;tdl'> 

c. ivOv^M\i 1 II st;;ii!'. > 

c , SiK.'c 1 A 1 VL-ii : > 

- . A \ St 

:j . Mrc 1 t a I 

•'. (;;moi\i1 cunct'i't^> 

■: . Opera VL-iuaii^sa 1 s 

d . Ha I K't ) '.'h-ar-a i 

V. Pancc classes 

i' . Mils i c shows . 
Mias i c t hca tc v 

h . To i cv i s 1 on . ra d i f; 
1 . Root) rd i n-ii s tud i o 

3. 0ivh'jst:r-a 1 and han.i 
;:ais i c i ans 

a. SvKijM^ar- 

t'. riu"at(.-r 

. Ba 1 U-i. 

d. Opcr-a 

- I'^'M^a 1 a!' :!;ui 
^:rou['S 

. lU'.'o rd 1 ni; ■■■ r ud : ^ ■ 
s . Kad 1 n , L c- 1 c \ I s I ( ' r; 
;i . (dia;:U^e !:ius i c 
i . \ r!:i" J ) i\-r s i^ands 

* , i)r,;arll^^t ^ an^i -tduT ^aiiircii 
mils i 0 i ans 

a . Organ i s t s i p i pc and 

electric ; 
ii . Mi n i s t e r o t' ruis i e ■ 
c . Or he I i ns t rurren ta lists 

( spec i a 1 pe rtoi^nances ) 
d. Can 1 Kai 



1 . Soloist!^ 

a . (!once r t 

h . dhainhr r iui i i c 

c . ()pe ra 

d . Mus i c I li i.-a t e r . !!ras i 
show 

e . (diurcfi so 1 o i st 

t' . Po])u I a r voca list 

. Idiseiwh 1 e 

a. Opera choins 

h. Nius i c theater chorus 

c . Chamhc r s i ngers , 
madr iga 1 

d. Professional chorus 

e . Church jho i r 

C . Conducto cs 

1 . Sy:]i; ho.-- ::-d ch-::^^;er 

orchc.s : a 

Ballet 
3. Opera 

4 . Tel ev.i s ion, vdd i o 
s . Schools , coi leges . 

un i VL-rs i t i es 
• C i V i c n;us i c cM';.;an i j.at ', on-- 
7- IV^pular hands 

5 . A riiied to rces liands 

j) . '. ioiiipos e rs 
1 . fdoiiipos ers 

a . Symphon ic , chaniher . 

h. Popular sonf; 

c . (!ommerci a 1. J i ngle 

d. Motion picture 

e . Music theater 

1 . Mus i c fo r I eacli i n l. 



ERLC__ 



S. ' ih: en i sts 
■1 . l.N'ri c 1 sts 

Dance rs 

1. Ballet dancers in opera 

2. C^horus dancers in music 
thcat e r 

3 . Dancer i u n i.k^ht c 1 u'^ 
Tev i ew 

I)l-s i _i.;ne rs i n Opera and Bal 1 et 

^'c'_diic t i_on and Apj) 1 1 cat i on 

P r lhU 1 c t i c; n - P e r i'o r rn a n c e 
Mr>n a, icemen t 

1. ;\vinjMiony orchestra niana\^ers 
J . Cho rus managers 
.'S . Sta^i^e inanav^ers 

Setind» Lij^hts , Techni ca I 
luai i pment (,")perators 

J . Acoi.is t i clans 

.: . Sound equipment operators 

.-J. Light show oi>erators 

4, Lighting engineer 

On -Site Re cord i li ^; and 
Brv-^adcast ing 

I, Broadcast director- 
J. Broadcast engMiecr 

3. Camera [^ersoii 

4. Announcer 

5. Recording engineer 

Stud 10 Record! ng 

1 , Record ]:'roducGr 

2, Artist and repertoire 
person 

5. Recordini; engineer 
■* , Sound pe r'son 

S . St)und ni i xe r 

Sound c-uid l;in engineer 
" . Rec(->i\l i "iiaeh ine Oj^era t o r 
s . Mi crf^plii'.rj o[K^rator 
V> . Puhh i n.c niaeli i ne ojieratc^ r 



[ . Opera 

J. Ha]l.:>t 

?) . Mus i ca 1 coTiiedv 



I- . Oost umes , fia i rs t\' les , M-j r eiip 

1 , Opera 

2, Ballet 

3 . Musi cal Comedy 

r. Musical Technical Services 

1 . Acoustic ians 
J. Instrument huilding and 
^ai ntenance 

a . Cus t oma r i 1 v l^andc ra i t t-d 
a*, ^ust i c i nst rumen t s 

( 1 ) h' ret red stri 

(2) Harp 

( 3) Harps i chord 

(4) String (violin) 
(5 J Brass and wind 

b. Music instrument rc])air 

c. Instruments customarily 
produced in factories 

(1] Accordian 

(2) Pipe organ builder, 
installer, . tuner 

(3) Brass and wind 
instruments 

(4) String instruments 

(5) Pianos 

(6 j Percussion 

instruments 
(7) Fretted instruments 

d. Electronic musical 
instruments 

(1) Synthesizer 

(2) Electronic or^an 
(3J Electric guitar 
(4) Electric piano 

(SI lilectric versions of 
other i ns t launen t s 

3. Piano tuners, organ tuners 



"8 



ISS 



. Pub 1 i sh i n\.\ 

K Publisher 

2 . Mns ic edi tcM- 

3 . Proofreader 

4. Music graph 07* 
?. Music engravcM* 
6 . Mus i c copy i s t 

ill. N., Business 

A. 'Vrts Business Management - 
(Concert Management 

1 . Concert manager 

2 , lujok i;ng agent 

. Business agent 

4. Hiring cont ract oi* 

B . Sa 1 (.\s , P romot i.on 

1. Sa 1 espersoTi , musical 
i list rumen ts and 
:icces so r i es 

2. Salesperson, sheet music 

5. Salesperson, recordings, 
tapes 

i!. I'rofess iona 1 Assoc i at i ons 
and Organ i zat i ons 

H. Publishing 

P. Instrunient Manufacture 

V. Recording Industry 

Legal and I'ir.ancial Services 

1. Music C''i'\ right lnu\'ers 

2. Copyright experts 

3. Performing and broadcast 
rights organ i : at ions 



EKLC 



I }lL!J?iJi_^i ducat ion 

A. Peaching 

' . Public <.ch:^ol 

i\ . Super V i so r 

b. Director 

c . Teacher 

2 . Col lege, conserv,;tor\' 

3. Community music school 

4. Private studio 

5 . Musi c store 

Community Arts Services 

1 . Museum services - curator, 
hi stor ical instrument 

col lect ion 

2. Library services 

a . Inst i tut ions (pub lie, 
univers ity) 

b. Performing organization 

c. Music theater 

d. Opera 

3. Community cultural affai rs 
coordin ator 

C. Music Therapy 

1 . Hospitals 

2. Clinics 

3. Correctional ins ti tut ioiis 
I). Writers about Music 

1 . Musicologists 

2. Music critics 

3. Program annotators 

4. Album note writers 

E . Government Services 

1. State and local Councils 
on the Arts 

2. City office of cultural 
affai rs 

3. I'rogram monitor 



J. ^ d 
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Per \o r\\\:i\] cl- 

Actor- 

1 . Ac to I- 
J. Double 

0 . S r,:ind- i ii 

fin terra iners 

1 . hI i an 
Ma\4 i c i an 
P'jpi^r'teer 
M 1 i!ie 

I'raniat i. c I'eader 
Story teller 
Master of ceremonies 
1 nip e rs o na t o r /mi in i c 
Hypnot i st 
Ventri loquist 
Model 

Photographer ' s model 
Art i St ' s model 
Barker 
Siiow "girl" 
Circus j)erformcrs 

a. (]lown 

b . Acrobat 

c . Ar;r i al i st 

d . Jugg 1 er 

e . Th^' ill [^erf' niier 

t". Piiigmaster 

. Stunt person 

h. l-'irc eater 

L . Nevvspeop 1 e/Announcers 

1 . Broadcast journal ist 
. Announcer 

3. Specialized television 
reporters 

4. Sportscaster 
5 . !)i sc j ockey 

i). l.U recto rs 



II. Wriirr 



A. r'Ki\'ur 



'ill J'eOji 1 e 



at' 



S 
9 
10 
1 1 

-I. 

15 

14 
15 
lb 



Sc I' \ Pt W 1' i 



e r':^ 



I. Screenplay writer 

2 . (!ont inui t\' wr i ter 

3. Scenario writer 

4 . (-ag writer 

") . Tit le wr i ter 

() . Iveader 

Script clerk 

8 . Script ass i stant 



Pes i gners and Produc t i on 



People 

A. Des igners 

1 . Scene des igner 

2. Costume dp^igner 
5. Lighting designer 

4. Sound designer 

5. Art director (motion 
picture] 

B. Backstage Theater 

1. Technical director 
Stage manager 
Assistant stage manager 
Stage carpenter superviso 
Stage settings painter 
Grip (stagehand) 
F Iyer 

Curtain operator 
Rigger 

Circus supervisor 
Property supervisor 
Propertv handler 
Prop maker 
Cos '"umer 

Wardrobe supervisor 
Costumer assistant 
Electrician supervisor 



3 



5. 



8. 

9. 
10. 
11 . 
12. 
15 . 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



(;() 



18. l.u^hts ()pcr:{T 

19. Mastu-r souiul t c'v/hn i c i an 

20. Sound person 

21. Mak.-up {)CM\st)n 

22. Hairstylist 

1 . Techn i ca 1 d i rue i ur 

2. Stai^e iraraigcr • 
5. C!aniera operator 

4. Motion picture eqii i jM-icn r 
sujHM'viso r 

3. Motion picture projec- 
tionist 

0 . I- i 1 in L-d i t o r 

. I- i 1 ni t jchn i c i an 

8 . Vau 1 1 c us tod 1 an 

9. I- i in clerk 

1 0 . 1- i 1 m ass i s tanr 

11. Spec I I ). erfcers spuriaMst 

12. Cirrpcnter s;'ji^.-!'c i sew 
17) Set decora to 

14. I'a inter 

15. i>i"eons planter 
Ih. Cirip 

I*". Ki_Ui.'.or 

18. I'rodactiun coordinate!- 

1 9 . Prope rt>- mas tor 

-0. Proper!)' handlei- 

2 1 . Prop make 7* 

22, Sliopper 

23. iM'opert)' custodian 

24 . Sj^ec i a 1 ex'ent s ci^ord i nat ;M' 

2 S . (.!o s t \ nil e s s up e r \- i s o r 

2b. Dresser (costuiiier a'^^^i'^- 

tant ) 

27. Carter 

28 . St ud i o e 1 e^: t r i </ i an 

29 . Li i^ht s techn i c i an 

3 0 . Sound e f Cv c t s s p c i a 1 r ; t 
3 1 . Record i t 

32 . Mi xer 

.3 3. R e - r e c < i n \\ !;i i x t. > r 

34. Cutter 

35. Hni^ineei' 

36. Playback cquipiuent 
ope ra tor 

3". Mi c I'opfrnic u:;'.'ra tt.w 

38. Mi crophone i>oo;n operator- 



39 . Aud i o oj^L' 1" 

10. Makeui^ sujM -^r 

11. lia i rs t >■ 1 i - L 

1 '^'aeatej yuui Modia Business 

A . Producers 

1 . Producer 

2. lixecutive l^roducer 

3 . As soc iate l^roducer 

4 . Ass i stant I^roducer 

B. Tlieater Busi nesspeo]^ le and 
Maua^i^^ers 

1 . Cleneral (business 1 inanai'.er 

2 . Product ion U-ompaiiy 1 

manage r 

3 . I'ub licit}' d i rec ror 

tpubl i c relat ions manager) 
4. Press agent (assistant) 

3. Advance press agent 
t) . riiea t e r man age r 

" , House manager 
8 . B(.)x o f f i c e t I'ea su re v 
9. (Head) ushei' 
1 0 . T i cket t aker 

(]. Television and Radio Pij-ector- 

1. Program department direcn.^ 

2 . I'roducti on managei* 
3. \ews directc^r 

4 . Program (prcHluc t i on ) 

ass 1 stant 
3. Put) 1 i c affairs director 

. Gen.era 1 (stat i on ) maiuigo r 

. Bus iness manager 
8 . Ccipx'r i ght export 

[1 . Ag,ont s anil Sa 1 espoop. 1 o 

1. Literar)' agent (and SLi-iot 

ronta 1 agont ) 
J . i'o I" sona 1 manay,( ' i- ( jvi!;-. i 

agent J 

3 . Bo(.)k i ng agent 
■1 . Ti cket brokor 

3. T\^~ radio time salespro'son 
<) . .Sa 1 es manager 
r . 'ri\a ft i c inana^'cr 



1(31 



A. Teachers and Librariaiu; 

1. Colle^^c or universxr>' 

faculty member 

Secondary school teacher 
^. lileTiCntary school teacher 
■\ . Adult/coimnun L ty educat ion 

teacher 
S. Private acting teacher 
6 . I- L im 1 Lbrar Lan 



. Wr i t er 
Media 



leattM- and 



1 , 



Critic 

Rosea rch/d L ssertat i ' mi 
wr i ter 

Instructional wiiter 
Theatrical biography writer 
Research director (motion 
picture technical advisor) 
Ilistori an 



1 ^ • ? 



ISO 



\'ISI)AL ARTS AND Ci^ArTS 



I. Comme r cial Art 
Commui. i <.at i ons 



A. II lust rat ion 



\ i sua I 



4. 
5. 
6. 

3. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



13 



1 1 lust 1 a tor 
General L 1 lust rat or 
Teclm i ca 1 ill ust rato r 
Fashion artist 
Cartographer 

Cartoonist (printed media) 
Colorcr 

Medical i llustrator 

Cal 1 igrapher 

Courtroom art ist 

Cartoon! St , mot ion n i ct urc . 

tv 

Seen ic art ist 

A rc hi t ec t u r a i r c n de re r 



B. Cu'aph i c Des i gn 

1 . Ciraphi j desii;ner 

2. Production managei', 
advert i s ing 

3. Director, art 

4 . Book des igner 

5 . Cover designer 

6. Typographer 

7. Layout planner 

8. Paste-up planner 

9. Mechanicals planner 

C . Pr i nt i ng I' roc ess 



. (iompositor 

. Li t iiograt^he r 

4. L.tcher 

S . Silk sc rem o r\ur c v 

b. Screen maker, ntiotogr'aph i i.- 
p rocess 

7. IMiotoen;^ r'<i ve I" 

8. Lng raver 

9. Music g raphe r 

10. Stripj^er 

11 . Color separator 



D. Displays and Signs 

1 . Manager, di spla\'s 

2 . Display des i gncr 

3 . Dis]-) lay art i st 

4 . {)i rector, merchandis ing 

d i sp lay and spec i a 1 1 i es 
depa rtment 

Merchandise di sp 1 a\"er 
Di splay assembler 
Sign designer 
Diorama model maker 
Sign painter 
Sign wri ter , hand 



8 
[) 

10 



} 



Pliotogra ph.y 

1 . r'hotographers 



a . 
b. 
c . 
d. I 



f. 1 

h. 
i . 
J - 
k . 



Photograj^hcr 

Phot og raphe r , news 

Photograj^her , commerc i a 1 

Ml 0 tog raphe r , port ra i t 

Photographer , I . D. 
bureau 

Miotographer , sc lent i f i c 
and biological 

Phot og r ap h e r , a e rial 

Photographer , finish 

Photographer , st reet 
Photo researcher 

Photographer , phot o- 
eng'^aver 

1 . Photographer , 1 i th(^- 
grnph'.-r 

!Mioto-Techn i c i ans 

a . IM^kUo techn i c i an 

b , I'll m devc* 1 op«M' 

c. C!u|jv camera operator 

d . Phot i"i n i sher 

e. Nei;at]Ve cutter and 

spott er 
f" . i^K.no checker and 

assemb ler 
g. Photograj^h retoucher 
h . Co 1 or i st , [MuUograi^h}' 
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i I . Ciommc rc i a 1 Art . 
r rodiic t ! i y n 

A . 1 ndiis t !' 1 ci 1 Ues i ^^n 

I . 1 II Jus trial des i gncr 

^ . Cominc rc i :i 1 des i ^s^^ne r 

3. Model maker 

4. i\icka_iL?,e designer 

3. Industrial renJerer 

. Patternmaker 

7. Sample maker 

8. Model huLldc>r 

'J. nesigncr with speeialties 
i n : 

a . lairn i tur<.' 
b . (!al> i net t'v 
0. I-"ixtures 

d. Metalwork 

e. Musical instruments 

t' . d ewe 1 ry and t* 1 a i wa rc 
\l . ii 1 a sswa re 
!i. Ti le 
i . TON'S 

i^. Textile and 1-ash i -u nesic.n 

1 . Text i 1 e des i gner 

J. c!loth designer 

7'. ScretMi printer 

-I. (J hulling designer 

a. luv 

b. Mats 

e . SiH")es 
d. ll-indl;Mi!- 

r> . Copyist 

(<. Ma--t-cr- raL]»M- 

. Dres Siiiaki. r 

8 W;i 1 1 p ipe:' ^ es \ gner 

' " . r;i r:v - 1 de S ; gn e v 

ill. Ccmnier'- 1 a 1 Art : 

{• ') V i ronnien tji 1_ Pos i gn 

A A> chi ro'-tare 
1 , ' :ch\ tect 

J . A rc h i t e c t u I'a 1 d ra f t e r 

5 . K en d e r e r , architecture 
4 . Ai'.,-.h i tectural mode ler 



B. l.:uidscape Arch i t ec t ui'e 

1 . I.andscajie arch 1 1 ect 
J. Landscape drafter 

C . linvironmental Des i gner 

U^ixm planner 

i) . Interior Design 

1 . Interi or des igner 

2. Color expert 

3. Stage set designer 

4. Miniature set designer 

U^. IM ne ^\r_t 

A. 1-ine Artists 

1 . Two-dimensional art 

a . Pal nter 

b . Diaf ter 

c . Mural ist 

d . Photographer 

e . Pr intmaker 

f . Cal I i grapher 

2. Tln-ee-dimens i ona 1 art 
Sculptor 

5. Other "mixed^' media art 

a. P.xperimental materials 

rt ist 

b. independent film maker 

c. Computer artist 

d. Media artist 

e. Experimental artist 

H. Craftspersons - in: 

1. Wood 

2. Clay 

3. Leather 

4. Stone 

5. Plastic 

(). liorn/bone/shel 1 

7. Fiber 

8. Class 

9. Metals 

10. Print 

11. Mil., /coirbined materials 

12. Misc. /other materials 



EKLC 
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ERIC 



c. Xcod 1 cworkcr 
, , . t'. Qui J t maker 

.uulcr.tts,(:r:ittsivrsons and g. Fabric printer 



'I't t or* 



I lie r' wt.' rk^-r 
^i."'-;;i;ikLT. custom 

1 and brl r iii;ikv; 



h . Macramai St 

1. Wu'.)d dL'Sign ^- Non-loom fiber worker 

j . Rug maker 

k . Custom sewcr 



>i . (-ah i net inakL'i' 
■■- "\>c)dearvL'r 
. i'Ajar !)iu Idcr ^' Glass design 

'^^^^^^^ :^culptor a. Glass blower 



b. Glass decorator 



t.l.ty d(.'-. j,;;) ^ ■ • Stained glass worker 

d . Mosaic ist 



9. Metal desi' 



a . Si Iversmith ( iH>idsnii th j 
:t d-> i ufi .Jeweler 



e . Meta 1 Sculpl or 
d . B 1 acksmi t b 
e . FauuiiL" I i st 



i^ld:'-' and hariR-^s ^ Frintmaking 



1. IUM)kbindei\ [land 
. Siiia] 1 j)i'oss piM ntfi- 

. M 1 s ce 1 1 :i n(.'ou . ' .;.-.)!iib i lu-'.l 
itiatc r i a 1 

a . Bead liia \.c i 
i'o\' maker 
e . Gra ft s t ] s d-> i 

. M i see 1 1 aiieows/ (U. Iier 
i;i:it er i a Ls 

^1 - r' 1 i des i [\i]{'V 
i ' . Ga nd 1 i-nia k e r 
e ■ i 'apL' e I'a \' [ j )e r : , un 
d . I k'ceupa ;\ e rda." r 

'-'^'•1 n j va i Sl- r\ "i e , j- ; n, • 

- !' i e{ 11 r{; fi'aiiie r 
. .Mai cut t ei^ 

- I- i Mf ' a I' t p I- 1 a 1 '.■ :• 



, I .U'li i 

1 , [• acii 1 zy iiifinb'.-!' , > 1 1 o 
o r' 5 IP. i \' ./ rs i t >' 

.•■^ . ToacliL- r , 1 cincn t a sclun ' ! 
■ I, Ti.-:ichcr, r. i lUi^. r.;a r ; * i- 

f^. TLMcher, VLSirip.i:, 
■\ 1 ns t nict'.M- , V'ac:i t i ■•Mia 1 
I. i"a i n 1 1 ' l; 

In rector, doj r i I'lcn t 

' - . Tcac ho r , aoi; 1 i u-laca t i on 
! i ' . 1 U reo to r , \ ^iOii : 1 1 'iKi i 
r ra i n i ii 

1 1 . :/i reot.'M', special cdiica-- 

I S . .V r t I ipc r\' i :a"^ !' 
1 ^ . ' ilucat i oa SjK'i : :i i ) : ' 
! i . 1 It ■■> t rar t ^ ) r , an ■ i iio ■ ^ * ^ 
r r;i i II I \\\\ 

Si'i r ! 

: 1 a; a M I ■ 1 c I ■ > ,1 i : r cac li 
1 fi . 'cai J cc I , :{:'■ a^'^.' i'> 

ill;, 1 aa rv pass i h 1 l- cn:i; - 

!Si t I ai aiii pa ri'ui t :\ t ion o f 
1 1 i s v. 1- I r ii a|)j)L'a r in t iic s> l- 
1 nss , can ciu'coi v:ii-^ 1 >■ t)^^ 
. ! '1 a ..-.i,! , t ca.'h i a /, a - 
: 1 ar li V "J -a" r i a:; rit }aa 



Tisuk* schoa 1 s 
Ar:ii\' hascs 

I\< . sc:it i on dejKirtiiionl 
rAiucat i ona 1 r V Stat it 
Vr \ s an.^- 

Vv i I s f ud i C'S 

Warksb.ops 

V> . Museuni I'.dacat i on 

1 . Muscaii]! educator 

^ . M;,seuni des i i^ner 

. I'ub 1 i.cat i ons sina 

■I . Puhli city :a ia 

:S . Conserve to- 

. IVr i ters about , ; 

1 . i:r i t L c 

.] . Art ropo rt ei' 

?\ . A r t r t.:' \' i w: l- r 

a , A i-l la bra • i ans 

;■; . Art Tiiei'apy 

1 . Art tla.-r:. 

1 . Occupa I I <>. 

a - ia'ljM'ess i ve p 1 



Art -, (irufts Man;} t;iMnc!r 

1 . A rt s niana;.',e r 

J. I'll rector ^ art/c!vat't, ^; 

r-r^:;:!:! i nat i on , i^o v nniii'ii \ 

or j-.r i vat c 
3 . I'^esearcho r , a rt /c ra fr s 

organ i ::at i on , govc rninont 

or pri vate 
I . Admin L St rat or , art / raft s 

ori^ani ::at ion , govonmioiit 

or private 
.-■^ . Pul^lic relations worker, 

a rt / c rafts o ry.an i :at i on , 

i^overninent or private 

i!xh il^ i t i n;j, a!:J Sales and 
V mimi i <Mi 

I , ! ia 1 1 c vv d [ re e r o r 

-'■ ' ' la 1 " ■ r\' a s 1 - I; a n 1 



'•' . Pri vate dea i er 

1 . la) 1 1 ee t i ons "advi s or" 

5. Di r-eelor, e rafts eente 

() . Di T'octor , era ft s fa i 

" . Cra ft s]KM\sons ' agent 

S . Art i St s ' agent 

9, Publicist 

10 . Appi'ai ser 

1 1 , C'ataloguer 

12. Owner, ixnail shop or 
gai lery 

13 . Manager, photogaJ 1 er\' 

or studio 

14 . Salesperson , art /craft: 
15 . vSa.losperson , signs and 

displays 
10. Director, hobby slio]> 
17. Sales, import CT'afts 
I S . A rt s , crafts supjil y 

sa 1 es person 
1 . Des i gne r , shoj") o r ga 1 1 

(.wh i h i ts 



WlUTlNi; 



C^ reat inj^ 

l.i ter.'iry Wr i tor.^. 

1 . Poet 

2 . \ove list. 

3 . She r t 5 1 o r\' w r i t o r 

4. I-ssayist 

5. Non-fiction writer 
() . R iographer 

7 . IM aywr i ght 

■S. Scriptwriter for radio. 

t V , f i 1 ni 
0 . Li hrct t i st 
10. Lyricist few niusic 

Journa 1 i s t i c Writ ers 

1 . Social coinrnentator 

2. Political coiniiiontato r 

3. News reporter 
\. I* eat lire writer 
S . I lunio r w r 1 1 e r 

. Arts cri t i c 

a - 1 ilea t e i" 

L . Te 1 e V i s i on 

c. . Mov 1 es 

. \ t sua 1 a r L s 

f- Arch i tectiH'e and des: .-a 

. P.ocd. s and c^t Lo r 
pub 1 i ca t ions . 

S[h;c : a 1 r'.'pi )r i r 

a. Sp(<rts 

[' . I lunia ri I'e 1 at i uns 
c . 1 1( >i;ie - vv 1 a t ed topi' 
d . Soc 1 a 1 (.-Vent:' 

0 . [ ioPh i 

^: . Travel 

. I' i nanc 1 .1 ) t np n- 
!; . ^I'^v^^iniM' -nt a 1 t ( '']' i c 
: . {.^^wrrrur - t' s;.. - ; i 
fnwp ,, 

; . ilea I ri: t op : , 

1 . ( 'ri':in: ! i t ^" aad . ■ > i \ : 



1 . Puiz les , games 

III. lie ad lines, captions 

n. Obituaries 

o. Arts 

p . Educat ion 

8 . News analyst 

9. Hditorial writer 

Specialized Writers 

1 . Advertising copywriter 

a . Newspaper 

1) . Magaz ine 

c. Radio, tv 

d . Other 

2. i'nhlic relations writer 
a . Newsj^aper 

h. Radio, tv, other media 

releases 
c . Art i c 1 es p laced i n 

t rade J oiirnal s 
d IMib 1 i cat i ons sponsored 

l^y a pa rt 1 cn 1 a r co\\\- 

pan>' o I- organ i zat i on 

Techn i ca 1 wr iter 

a. Conipan)' news rel(.-ases 

b . Advert i seiiient s 

c . Sales HKiteria Is 

d . Journa 1 art i c 1 c 

c . (i rari t pro|ios a 1 :^ 

f . (lonipan)' pub 1 i ca t ion 

1 . r.ducat i ona 1 writer 

a . i'f.'Xt s and other i a t I'a • • 

t i ona 1 ma l or i a I 
b . Journal-", and * » t b ♦ r 

iii(?d i a 

i; . Re ft.' rt.'iice pub 1 i a t i ■ ^a ■ 

! 1 I L^.'X i cograi)!^/ i' 
I \ j:ric>a; 1 ( ip^'ij j ■{ 

'.'a rv-h va m' ^ ■ ■ 



/ 



5. Greet in)i card and oxhcv 
mes-.^a^c wr i i - i s 

6. (lame creators 



11. L-.ditors 



A. {dteratiire [b.ioks an.d 



I tMirna I s ,i 



^ ^J.: 'A^^.^jjA^l-'^.^.. ^'^'^^1 Manai^enient 

^A. I.ilerary Ai^ent for Maniiscr-i] 
Sa le 

1 . Book , jiiana:: i ne , and fiews ■ 

pa[)er sales 

2. Sales to tv, Id Im, an.-.i 



1 . Chi ef edi tur 


rad! o 


2. F-ditor 


1^. Piomorion Ajw ,t i'or Speoclu- 


fxIitCMMal assistant 


and Other lUibl ic/Media 


d. Manuscript reader 


Aiipearances 


S. Copy editor 

. index editor 
" . Proufreade r 


C. hev,al Counsel for Copv-rirht 
i'uM i cat ions Cont ract s , 
Liabi ] ity in Content of 


dou^aial ism (newspapers , 


Written Material 


niaga-ines, tv, radio) 


b. Technical/Production Occu- 


1 . Man a Li ing ed iter, all mod i a 


pations 



Specialised edit0]\s, all 
media 

a. . b;d i t o r i a i pat^e^ o r 

t V , rad i o t i me 
f:' ■ Ci ty , State , U.S., or 

mteniat i on : 1 news 
di to r 

c. Sjve i; i a 1 ] :.ed depa I't i^it/n t 

•/d I t o r 
d . i'h. M'oy raph'v' :!nd f i 1 :;: 



• I .u 1 t ( ) I- ] a J a - 1 t , i : i t 

( i-r 
' ' - 1 ' roi ' i" I'L'ach.' I- 



Pui) 1 i c r 1 .1 • 1 ■ )f; - 
rc-wr i for 

Fechni cal -.'di f ^r 
i d i t O r tV) r eJaca t ] . 
:::ater 1 a i 

Pa 1 1 o r\ r-MUe]- 
recr 1 ni; i..,rdr a:-. 
^■)^■ a i;*- 

P roo Piv id'.- :• ■ ■ i . 



1. Production supervisor, 
al 1 media 

2. Art supervisor, all media 
Printers, film, or video- 
tapo re])roducors 

i-inished Product Sales 

1. Book store distributor 

and iT'ta i 1 market sa 1 es 
2 ■ !■ i 1 in/' t V d 1 s t ri bur i on 
■ Newspapca- s\-nd i cat ed 
i nfiin d 1 '-.t V 1 but i on 



al")ut \\ III 



! » -aclK' I's <'\ \.i 1 ra t u rt 

• a rrj a 1 i siii , Sp^.-/ [ a I i /a 
Writini: 

• -' . ^t.'^a)nda rv 
I. i b ra r i an s 



liUMANlTir.S OCCUPATIONS 



N£tC 

C(Misiilt iira, IntoiT-ireting, and Li brarirnsli ip avQ all 
narrcnvly defined for tlic purposes of this chart. 

t:r)nsul t i ng - Seeking or giving professional advice 
~TuT'a"Tee, rather than tlie da>'-to-day consultation 
which goes on between people wlio work together 

1 nterprot ing - Refers to tliat skill wliich enables a 
pc'rson to repeat words spoken in one language in 
anotlier language. Translating, too, is used only 
as it applies to languages. 

! ibrarianshiP^ - Refers to that group of skills which 
"m7rk tlie professional librarian rather than tlic 
reference skills whicli are useful in all Humani - 

1 1 OS occunat ions 



OCClll^ATiONS IN HDUCATION 



Colle j^c or ]Mim:sity 



WW secretary 
)e:'-i :)f stuiJeiits 



Nretor, extension mi 

'Kiiici ^ aiils offiar 

'refluent, 4ir:ition:il 
:iL-t;tiit:riii 

'q^rtni'iit iieiu 
':i'r.:!''r -^f :r, '',i; ;i!f;iirs 



fmilONOR SKILL 
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PREPARATION 
NECESSARY 



0 ^ 
c 

- H 

d) > 

{/) 3 



•H 
■H 3 

I u 
^ 0 

(II p. 



Q "a 0 




I- acuity member 
Instructor, extension worl 
Teacher, teacher's coUei'c 

Graduate assistant 

Hesidence counselor 

Foreign student adviser 

Director of placement 

loan counselor 

i'lacement officer 

Affirmative action officer 



1/! 



Secondary and/ or Elementa 



:irv 



Tounselor 



I'irector of guidance 
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FUNC'ION OR SKILL 



PRITAKATION 
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^ a 
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0^ 
00 



mum 



holo^i;ist, school 



'liivi'tor of ^Liiiidaiicc in public 
schools 

Social worker, school 



ilcadiiiaster 
S!i|i'.'i iiitciiJiiil , schoaj'; 
!''ir::!tii)nal i!ioraci<i 

■■■'"Ciil!', i'l llii! 



FUNCTION OH SKILL 
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S'jpiTVisor, education 
AiiJiovistial spec i;! list 
iiiroctor, ixperiiiieiital sciiools 
[■.ducatiiiiKij specialist 

oiiV;.i;K-,S 
lilt II'" 



M", CO r res pond em: e sclioi 



iiue 



Si\'0;iip!"\ ;iiily 
I'erartnrr; iicail 



J,\' OR mi 
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•CriMAriON- IN SOCIAL SiMl 



i'llNCTIDN OR SKII.I 



I I'RiiPARATlON 
NiriiSSARY 
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Soi-ioliii'iui! iiicthojolo;^ist 



lu'.-n'iirch ivirk'f, social welfare 
roUiiii; or orinion 
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OCCUPATIONS IN [.AW 



.awvers 



Law\'er * 

I.awver, crifninal 
Ciai m attorney 

St r i ct attorney 
Insurance attorney 
Lavyei- , aJm i ra 1 ty 
Lauycr , corjiorat ion 
Law\-er , i)at ent 
Law\'er, probate 
Lawyer, real estate 
Title atturnov 
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Solicitor, city or state 
Other lawyers require the same skills as those indii^ed 'here . 
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OCCUPATIONS IN LAW 



Uwyors 
Tax attorney 
l'M\-(!r, copyri^tjht 
Bar cxMiner 

Judges 

Judge 

!'lai;istr:,ite 
Other 



Appeals reviewer 



I'^itent agent 
Title supervisor 
Law clerk 
Title examiner 



FUNCTION OR SKILL 
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omirA'i'ioNS IN m 



Uk librarian 



Paralegal 



Occupations related to law: 

Legislator 
Legal secretary 



Court reporter 
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oci:iirATio,\s i^' museum work 



Director 

Repstrar 

Assistant nirator 
••lii^OTi-lcdininaii 

Atlorer tivliniciaii 
v.ViiH'riaror 
l)iora;;usi 
Prenarator ■ 
Taxideriiiist 
U'raiiiic rcstoriM' 
l^estorer, Jacc and te\tjh\s 
l.diicatioiial diri'ctor 
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OCCUPATIONS IN WSmi WORK 



Instructor, guides 
Supervisor, historic sites 
Research assistant 



20 . 
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Special librarian 
Art librarian 
Law librarian 
'ia|^ librarian 
Media librarian 
librarian 
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IHIBLU; Sncd'tsDARV SCHOOLS 
KNOWN TO SI'HOlAIJzi 
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\ ARTS PRHPARATION 



Alabank'i Scliool of l-Lne Arts 
vSOO 8rh Avcmic, West 
ik)X A - 1() 

I>i nn: irj/i.nn , Al .ibaiiia .SS204 

Ihc Creative Arts Cioinniun i t>- 
■\'\7> Wiiulsor Avenue 
IVindsor, Clonnect i eut 

New Haven Kei^ional Sciiool for 

I'erfo rmini^ Arts 
Oran^^e and Audubon Streets 
New f la von, Connect L cut ObS U) 

Miami No I't bwes tc rn Senior 
Hi;.;!) School 

\MV, l.]th Avenue 
Mi ami , l- loruia :^3iS() , 

Sc. John's River Junior College 
Florida School of the Arts 
Palatka, Florida 52077 

Quincy High School ^2 
3322 Main Street 
Quincy, Illinois 62501 

New Orleans Center for 

Creative Arts 
6048 Perrier Street. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70118 

Cass Teclinical High School 
Detroit , Mi ch igan 

Technical Sehool 
201 [-:ast 24th Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesot;i SS4()..l 



Honors Art Higli Sehool 
Sliaw Sclioel 
S7>29 ColunM^ia Avenue 
St . Louis , Missouri 

Arts High School 

SSO Iligli Street 

Xewa rk , Mew . I e rs cy 1710 1 

Institute of American Indian Ai'ts 

Cerr i 1 los Road 

Santa F'e, New Me.\ico 8^5 01 

iiast IL'ir lem Schoo 1 of 

I'er forming Arts 
54b Fast 1 17th Street. 
New Vork, New York 10055 

High School of Art and Design 

1075 2nd Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

High School of Fashion Industries 
225 West 24th Street 
New Yt^^-k, New York 10011 

High Sc^iool of Performing Arts 
120 West 46th Street 
New York, New York 1005o 

LaCuardia High School of 
Music and Art 
Convent Avenue and 15Sth Street 
New York, New York 1002 7 

Nortli Carolina School oi' tin.- Ai-ts 
I'.O. Box 4(>5 7 

Winston-Saieiii, Nt)rth Cai-olina 27 107 
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Central lligii School 
21: r.ast {>th Street 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 741 \ 'j 

Riverside Center for tht..' Arts 

7^2 I 0 C.reeii St reet 

llarrishurv;, ^'ennsy i van i a 1 '/ 1 1 

The Art s Center 

281 Mineral Sprin^^s Avenue 

rawtucket , Rhode Island 02S(m.' 

'••k>' 1 i lU' 1 1 i i\h SeluJO 1 
iM 1 las , Tex a". "^"2 2'^ 



llit'ii School for Perfcn'iiii n^; and 

Visual Arts 
3S17 Aust in Street 
Houston, Texas 77004 

Western Hi j^h School 
,^Sth and R Street , N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 2l){)0^ 



Tenn Central School 
Tvrd and R Street, N,l-. . 
WashiniUon, P.C. 20002 
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